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Not  for  Publication 


Speaking  Tine:     9  Minutes. 

Poultry  Interview  No.   15:     LOOKING  AHEAD  IN  THE  POULTRY  ITOSTRY 

AITOOUNGELENT:    Vrnere  is  the  poultry  industry  going?    7?here  is  our  constantly 
increasing  production  taking  us?    What's  going  to  happen  if  it  continues  to 

increase  at  a  steady  rate?    These  are  some  of  the  questions  on  which 

YOUR  PARI\I  REPORTER  sought  information  for  his  New  Year's  program.    And  ap- 
propriately for  Nev/  Year's  day,  when  the  who le^  world  looks  ahead,  he  talks 
now  on  "Looking  Ahead  in  the  Poultry  Industry." 


****** 


If  the  poultry  industry  is  to  continue  expanding  or,  after  a  lev/ 

years  if  it  is  even  to  hold  the  gains  it  has  made         it  looks  now  as  if 

it  must  do  it  through  increased  consmpticn,  per  capita,  of  poultry  products. 

At  least  that's  the  way  Mr.  Rob  Slocum  sees  the  situation.     And  if 
anyone  is  in  a  position  to  see  the  situation  clearly,  Mr,  Slocum  is.    He  is 
poultry  marketing  specialist  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
And  he's  been  right  on  the  field  for  the  best  part  of  20  years,  first  as  a 
specialist  in  poultry  production  and  then  as  poultry  economist. 

But  before  looking  ahead  very  far,  let's  take  a  minute  to  review  our 
history,     \7e  all  knov/  that  the  poultry  industry  is  subject  to  rapid  changes. 
Generations  are  short  and  the  turn-over  is  rapid.     There's  an  annual  crop. 
Replacements  each  year.    Production  can  be  quickly  expanded  or  contracted  to 
meet  changing  conditions. 

As  a  result  the  industry  has  its  ups  and  downs.    But  the  ups  and 
downs  have  been  just  high  and  low  spots  in  a  road  that  leads  gradxially  up 
hill.     The  general  trend  of  production  has  been  upward. 

Let's  see  now  what's  back  of  this  growing  production. — What  makes  it 
grow?     Someone  says  "increasing  population."    And  that's  one  big  reason — 
There  are  continually  more  people  to  eat  more  chicken  and  more  eggs.  Then 
there's  the  increase  due  to  higher  production  per  hen.     Through  better  breed- 
ing and  feeding  methods,  use  of  artificial  light,  and  so  forth,  we  can  literal- 
ly make  tv/o  eggs  grow  where  one  grew  before.     Along  the  same  line  there's  the 
development  of  brooding  and  incubating  equipment,  i-zhich  enables  us  to  handle 
larger  units.    And  quite  recently  we  have  the  battery  brooder,  sometimes 
called  a  "production  hot-house."    With  it  we  produce  broilers  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year. 
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All  of  these  factors  have  helped  to  cause  the  steady  increase  in  -pro- 
duction.   Uow  what  are  we  going  to  do  to  stiraulate  that  increase  in  consumptiori? 
Fnat  ax-e  the  probabilities  that  per  capita  consumption  ?/ILL  increapo? 

■Jell,  take  a  situation  with  which  we're  all  familiar.    Vfnenever  pro- 
duction increases  to  a  point  approaching-  over-production,  v/hat  happens?  Cora- 
petition  gets  keener.     Top  grade  products  are  easy  to  move.    But  low  grade 
products  become  a  drag  on  the  market. 

Tiiat's  the  situation  that  the  poultry  ind\istry  nay  face  within  a  few 

years  in  fact,  is  facing  now,  to  some  extent.     So  Mr.  Slocum  believes  that 

we  can  iiicrease  per  capita  consumption  by  improving  the  quality  of  oxvc  iDoultry 
products.    People  will  eat  more  eggs  and  more  poultry  if  they  can  get  plenty 
of  eggs  and  iDoultry  of  higti  quality.    But  if  the  market  is  cluttered  up  with 
large  quantities  of  low-grade  stuff,  consumption  lags. 

Hight  now  the  outlook  is  encouraging.     The  whole  trend  is  tov;ard  the 
high-ouality  goal.    Tor  instance,  individual  packers  of  poultry  are  constantly 
striving  to  improve  their  products — to  put  on  the  market  a  product  of  better 
and  evener  quality.    As  they  succeed  in  doing  so  they  give  greater  consumer 
satisfaction  and  they  can  sell  to  better  advantage. 

private  initiative  of  this  sort  has  already  brought  about  great  im- 
proveiiient  in  poultry  packs.    And  now  the  federal  government  and  various  states 
are  helping  out,  too.     The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  for  instance, 
has  established  an  inspection  service  which  is  supplied  upon  request,  and  a 
grading  service.     Tlie  grading  service,  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  states, 
was  widely  used  during  the  Tnanksgiving  and  Ciiristmas  turkey  market  season. 

All  of  these  services  you  see,  are  efforts  at  standardization.  And 
Mr.  Slocum  believes  that  ar^y  effort  at  Standardization  is  an  effort  toward 
general  improvement  in  ouality.     The  two  are  bound  right  up  together. 

And  there  are  other  factors  vvorking  in  the  sajne  direction.     Such  as 
groY/ing  emphasis  on  size  of  eggs.     Nowadays  it's  not  only  the  number  of  eggs 
a  hen  la.j'"s  but  the  size  of  her  eggs.     Egg- laying  contests  now  apply  a  score 
system  which  considers  size  as  well  as  number. 

The  various  state  and  national  provgrams  looking  to  improvement  of 
health  and  stamina  of  poultry  all  have  a  bearing  on  quality. 

Storing  methods  are  improved,  too.    Moisture  conditions  are  more  care- 
fully controlled.     Storage  houses  are  turning  out  finer  eggs  than  they  used 
to. 

Just  recently,  you  know,  a  method  of  x^rocessing  oil-dipping  has 

been  introduced.     This  also  results  in  improved  quaJity. 

All  of  these  things,  and  others,  tend  to  raise  the  average  quality  of 
products  that  the  consum.er  buys. 
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Of  course  improving  quality  isn't  the  only  influence  that's  going  to 
increase  -oer  capita  consunption.     Take  new  methods  of  marketing  poultry. 
Canned  chicken  is  "becoming  a  common  article  on  grocery- store  shelves.  You 

can  "buy  whole  chickens  put  up  in  cans.  all  ready-cooked,  convenient  for 

use.    Ho^isewives  can  keep  a  reserve  supply  at  all  times.    And  they  can  get 

it  most  any  way  they  want  it  chicken  a  la  king,  boned  chicken,  chicken  chop 

suey,  chicken  soups  and  so  forth. 

Here  is  where  the  inspection  service  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
EcononicG  comes  in.    Most  of  the  poultry  that  is  canned  is  inspected  hy 
govern^'nent  inspectors.     The  label  will  tell  you  if  the  product  has  "been  in- 
spected. 

It  may  not  "be  long  until  chicken  is  sold  hy  the  piece.     So  that  you 
can  go  down  to  the  store  and  "b-uy  your  favorite  pieces  of  chicken  for  a  lunch 
or  a  small  dinner.     Such  a  service  will  undou"btedly  stimulate  the  consumption 
of  turkey,  particularly.     Lots  of  people  living  in  city  apartment  houses, 
with  tiny  kitchenettes,  can't  ordinarily  handle  a  whole  turkey  conveniently. 
But  they  could  handle  half  a  turkey,  for  instance,  or  turkey  bought  "by  the 
piece. 

Well,  those  are  the  two  main  influences  that  promise  to  bring  about 
the  necessary  increase  in  consumption — improvements  in  quality  and  new 
methods  of  marketing.    And  there  are  others.    Egg  consumption,  for  example, 
has  increased  greatly  in  the  last  10  or  15  years  because  of  the  spread  of 
knov/ledge  as  to  the  value  of  eggs  in  the  human  diet.     The  discovery  of 
vitamins  was  a  fine  thing  for  poultry  raisers.     Egg  yolk  you  know,  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  sources  of  Vitamin  D,  and  that's  one  of  the  reasons 
why  nutrition  specialists  urge  us  to  eat  more  eggs. 

However  the  increased  consumption  is  brought  about,  though,  the 
point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  per  capita  consumption  must  increase.  That 
is,  if  the  poultry  industry  continues  to  grow  and  prosper  as  it  has  been 
growing  and  prospering  in  the  past. 

*** 

AMOUITCSMSIIT;     YOUR  PARli  REPORTER  has  just  given  us  his  New  Year's  talk 
on  "Looking  Ahead  in  the  Poultry  Industry."    IText  week  he's  going  to  bring 
us  an  interview  on  another  Hew  Year's  subject:     "Planning  Poultry  Work 
for  1930." 
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S-oea-<:inff  Time:     10  llinutes 

I-iterview  :^o.   16:     PHOVI^D  3ULLS  A"I1  THSIR  DAUC-HTHIRS 


AI'IITOUITCZSI-^T :    Here's  YOUR  F.YRH  RZT'ORTZR  nor,  for  his  first  talk  of  the  Hew 
Year  v.'ith  dairymen.     During  the  holidays  he  scouted  aroujid  the  United  States 
De-oartment  of  Agriculture,  gathering  information  on  proved  sires.  And 
he's  going  to  tell  you  today  what  he  fo-ond  out,  alDout   "proved  Bulls  and 
The  ir  Daught e r s . " 


Tnen  I  was  a  ooy  I  dreaued,  as  all  hoys  do,  of  being  a  great  hero 
some  day.    And  I  suppose  most  of  us  would  still  like  to  do  something  that 
would  naice  our  names  and  achievements  the  admiration  of  future  schoolhoys. 
But,  glancing  over  o^ar  history,  there's  one  trouble  with  heing  a  great  hero. 
Too  often,  we  find,  heroes  don't  live  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  heroism. 

Talking  the  other  daj  v/ith  '.'.r,  '".H.  'Tintermeyer ,  a  Department  of  Agri- 
culture dairy  s-DCcialist,  I  le<arned  that  the   proved  TduII  is  in  somewhat  the 
same  fix,    -A-ltogether  too  many  good  "bulls  go  to  slaughter  "before  their 
value  caji  "be  ascertained  through  records  of  their  daughters, 

r'r.  Winterneyer  told  me  that  834  dairy  "bulls  in  dairy  improvement  as- 
sociations have  "been  proved  in  this  country  since  Yie  started  to  -orove  dairy 
sires.    And  "betv/een  200  and  300  are  being  proved  every  year  now.     The  trouble 
is  that  by  the  time  they  are  proved,  m.ost  of  them  are  dead. 

As  you  knov/,  bulls  are  proved  by  comparing  the  production  records  of 
daughters  with  the  records  of  the  dams  of  those  daughters.    And,  according  to 
these  records,  of  the  834  dairy  sires   proved  ut)  to  the  first  of  1929,  only  125 
are  lcno\m  to  be  elive  now.    Only  one  proved  bull  out  of  six  is  actually  alive 
at  the  time  he  is   iroved.    And  that  isn't  all  of  the  story.    The  records  also 
tell  us  that  many  of  these  bulls  that  were  disposed  of  v/ere  excellent  sires. 

Here  are  the  exact  figures.     Daughters  of  the  living  sires,  on  an 
average,  produced  only  301  pounds  of  milk  and  17  pounds  of  butterfat  per  year 
more  than  daughters  of  the  dead  sires.    And  this  difference  can  be  partly 
acco-'jiited  for  in  the  records  of  several  outstanding  sires  kept  in  service  for 
a  long  time.     So,  evidently,  many  of  the  bulls  disposed  of  were  good  bulls. 
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IToAV,  before  looking  into  the  futijre,  let's  go  bade  and  read  some  more 
history  from  the  records.  "^.'ia.t  have  we  found  out  about  the  value  of  proving 
s  ires  ? 

As  I  mentioned  before,  334  dairy  bulls  have  been  proved  up  to  date, 
v/hich  ■.■-lean?  that  each  one  has  liad  5  or  more  daughters  v/hose  yearly  milk 
and  butterfa-t  records  have  been  compared  to  the  yearly  records  of  their  daitis. 
About  one-third  of  these  sires  ";ere  uiiaole  to  produce  an  increase  in  butter- 
fat   production  in  their  daughters.     One  third  increased  production  by  a 
small  margin;  and  one-third  increased  "production  bjr  a  large  margin. 

Of  course,  whether  a  sire  is  able  to  increase  -jroduction  de^oends  a 
good  deal  on  how  much  the  dams  produce.     The  records  show  that  the  daughters 
of  all  sires  mated  with  cows  averaging  less  tlaan  200  po-ijuids  of  butterfat 
annually,  -oroduced  more  than  their  daiiis.     Of  those  sires  mated  with  cows 
averaging  between  200  and  299  pounds,  86  per  cent  had  daughters  producing 
more  than  the  dams.     T?hen  dams  averaged  between  300  and  399  pounds  72  per 
cent  of  the  bulls  had  higher-producing  daughters;  between  400  and  499  -poujids, 
only  47  per  cent;  between  500  and  599,  only  40  per  cent.    And  when  dams 
■produced  500  pounds  or  above  no  bull  was  able  to  increase  production  in  his 
daughters . 

Thus,  as  tho  average  -:iroduction  of  your  dairy  herd  increases  it 
becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  find  sires  whose  daughters  v/ill  produce 
more  than  their  da.is. 

As  i.'r.  '"intermeyer  pointed  out,   it  may  be  satisfactory,  for  low- 
producing  herds,  to  select  bulls  on  the  strength  of  tjrpe  and  pedigree.  But 
if  a  herd  is  averaging  300  pounds  or  more,  the  only  safe  v/ay  is  to  select 
bulls  that  have  already  demonstrated  their  ability  to  increase  production. 

Yes,  someone  remarks,  that's  excellent  advice.  Sut  how  are  you  going 
to  do  it  ^7ith  so  few  living  j;,.'roved  sires? 

iTell,  the  only  answer  that  I  can  think  of,   is  that  we  must  have  more 
proved  sires.    And  to  do  that,  of  course,  v/e'll  have  to  keep  dairy  bulls  until 
more  of  them  are  proved.     Let's  look  at  the  records  once  more.    'Thy  do  dairy- 
men sell  their  bulls,  anyway? 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  studied  the  records  of  234  oroved  sires 
to  get  an  answer  to  this  question.     ITone  of  these  sires  was  dis"oosed  of  for 
breeding  "our-joses,  or  because  they  were  tuberculosis  reactors,  or  for 
natural  causes.    Apparently  they  were  just  disposed  of,  for  no  particular 
reason,  except  that  the  dairjTnan  decided  it  was  time  to  get  another  sire. 
And  142  of  the  bulls,  or  50.7  per  cent,  v/ere  sold  before  they  were  five  years 
old.    ITinety-two  per  cent  v;ere  disposed  of  before  they  were  8  years  old. 
Two  were  kept  to  the  age  of  11  years,  and  2  to  the  age  of  14  years. 

ITow,  the  point  is  that  no  one  can  tell  before  a  bull  is  proved — 
that  is,  before  the  records  of  his  da^j^hters  are  available — whether  or  not 
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he  v/ill  be  valuable.    And  since  a  bull  will  be  at  least  5  years  old  before 
he  can  be  proved,  it  is  evident  the.t  disposing  of  so  many  bulls  indiscr irnii- 
nately  before  they  reach  the  age  of  5  years  is  a  wasteful  practice.  In 
fact,  L'r.  V.'intermeyer  declares  that  this  -practice  represents  one  of  the 
big  losses  to  the  daary  industry. 

After  a  bull  is  nroved  is  the  time  to  decide  what  to  do  with  him.  If 
he  is  "UJiworthy  dispose  of  him  at  once.    And  if  he  proves  valxxable  keep  him 
as  long  as  he  is  fit  for  service. 

There's  one  cold  fact  that  everybody  agrees  on  nowadays.    And  it 
Can't  be  emrohasized  too  much.     It  is  that  the  production  of  the  future  dairy 
herd  depends  on  the  sire.    So  v/e  must  first  select  a  good  sire  on  the  basis 
of  pedigree,  and  then  keep  hin  until  we  know  definitely  v/hether  he  is  good 
enough  to  be  at  the  head  of  our  herd. 

The  number  of  proved  sires  is  growing  all  the  time.    And  Mr.  Wintermeyer 
believes  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  v^hen  thousands  of  bulls  will  be 
proved  in  the  United  States  everv  year.    Under  good  management  those  bulls 
will  be  kept  alive  until  they  are  proved. 

— ooOoo — 

A:-!lIOUI'ICEI-.ffllTT ;     That  was  Your  Farm  Reporter,  giving  his  ITew  Year's  dairy  talk 
on  "proved  Sires  and  their  Daughters."    The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a 
bulletin  on  pr-ved  sires  that  you  may  want.     It  is  Circular  llo.  3,  "Proved 

Dairy  Sires."    T7rite  for  it  to  Your  Farm  Reporter  in  care  of  Station  

or  in  care  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  I7ashington. 
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YOUR  lAPM  REPORTER  AT  WASHINGTOIT 


Monday,  January  6,  1930 


UOT  FOR  PUB LI CAT ION 


Speaking  Time:    9  Minutes. 


All  Regions. 


DISEASES  OFTEIT  MISTAKEIT  TOR  HOO  CHOLERA. 


OPEITIITQ-  AllHOUlTCEMEM' ;      For  the  next  8  or  9  minutes  we  are  going  to  listen 
to  your  Earm  Reporter  tallc  atout  hog  diseases  which  are  often  mistaken  for 
ho^  cholera.    He  got  this  information  hy  interviewing  the  chief  of  the 
Division  of  hog-cholera  control  of  the  United  States  B-ureau  of  Animal 
Industry.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter. 


Eolks,  did  you  ever  make  a  mistake?    Most  of  us  have  made  maJiy  of 
them,     I  once  heard  a  great  man  say  that  a  mistake  might  not  "be  serious  if 
it  was  immediately  acknowledged  as  a  mistake  and  corrected. 

I  read  in  the  paper  the  other  day  that  hog  'flu'  and  pneumonia  were 
exacting  heavy  tolls  from  hog  raisers  in  some  sections,  and  that  these 
diseases  were  often  mistaken  for  hog  cholera.    This  gave  me  a  thought  for 
a  radio  talk,  and  I  went  in  search  of  information  and  to  find  out  what 
Uncle  Sam's  scientists  had  to  say  on  this  subject. 

In  order  to  get  this  information  straight  I  went  over  and  had  a  talk 
with  Dr.  U«  G-.  Houck,  chief  of  the  Bivision  of  Hog-Cholera  Control  for  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,     I  found  him  willing  and  ready  to 
talk,  and  his  many  years  of  experience  places  him  in  a  position  to  know 
what  he  is  talking  a"bout  when  discussing  hog  troubles, 

I  asked  Dr.  Houck  if  there  was  very  much  hog  cholera  in  the  country 
just  now, 

"IIo,"  he  replied.     "There  were  several  outbreaks  early  in  the  fall 
hut  these  were  more  or  less  local,  and  generally  speaking,  the  hog-cholera 
situation  is  well  under  control." 

I  told  Dr.  Houck  what  I  had  read  in  the  paper  and  asked  him  if  other 
diseases  might  he  mistaken  fir  cholera, 

"Yes  indeed,"  was  his  quick  reply.    "There  are  other  hog  diseases 
very  often  mistaken  for  hog  cholera.    These  diseases  in  some  instances  not 
only  fool  the  hog  raiser,  hut  even  baffle  a  good  veterinariaji  unlsil  he  is 
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atle  to  examine  a  carcass  and  thereby  make/correct  diagnosis." 
What  are  some  of  these  diseases?  was  my  next  question. 
"There  are  5  main  ones,"  he  answered."    Here  they  are. 


1.  Influenza,  or  hog  'flu.' 

2.  PneuiTionia. 

3.  Parasites  in  pigs. 

4.  Tuberculosis,  and 

5.  Swine  plague. 


"ITow  I'll  tell  you  something  about  each  disease.    We'll  start  with 
influenza,  or  hog  'flu'.    This  disease  is  very  infectious.     If  there  are 
50  hogs  in  the  herd,  35  of  them  may  have  'flu'  within  a  few  days.     I's  a 
fast  worker.     The  hogs  are  very  sick  for  a  day  or  so  and  then  they  generally 
recover.    The  death  rate  for  hog  'flu'   is  very  low,  say  around  3  per  cent 
of  the  sick  hogs.     In  cholera  the  death  rate  often  runs  as  high  as  75  per 
cent  of  the  sick  hogs.     In  'flu'  the  hog  will  have  thumps  in  a  very  severe 
form.    Th-umps  are  found  in  cholera  only  in  the  very  advanced  stages  of  the 
disease.     Is  that  enough  on  hog'flu'?" 

I  replied  that  it  was  sufficient,  and  he  took  up  the  next  disease, 
pneumonia.    Here  are  his  remarks  on  this  disease. 

"Pneumonia  is  not  a  herd  disease.    Only  three  or  four  of  a  herd  of 
25  hogs  may  have  the  disease,    A  hog  with  pneumonia  tries  to  lie  doTO  with 
his  breast  or  brisket  on  the  cold  ground.    This  is  generally  noticeable. 
Cholera  hogs  don't  do  this;  they  generally  want  to  sneak  off  in  some  place 
where  they  can  be  alone, 

"How  the  next  disease  I  mentioned,  that  is  likely  to  be  mistaken  for 
hog  cholera,  is  that  of  worms  in  pigs,    A  pig  that  is  full  of  parasites  may 
act  in  such  a  w&,y  at  timt.s  as  to  appear  to  have  a  genuine  case  of  cholera. 
Or  takie  the  case  oi  necrotic  enteritis,  inflammation  of  the  intestines.  That 
disease  is  rather  hard  to  diagnose.     The  hog  does  xiot  have  a  high  temperature 
with  this  disease.     In  cholera  the  temperature  is  generally  high,  necrotic 
enteritis  does  not  soread  rapidly  through  a  herd  like  cholera  or  even  hog 
'flu',  but  it  is  a  disease  that  can  cause  a  lot  of  trouble." 

At  this  point  Dr.  Houck  pointed  to  the  picture  of  a  hog  with  tubercu- 
losis.    "That,"  he  said,  "Is  a  disease  sometimes  mistaken  for  cholera.  However, 
tuberculosis  would  be  in  a  very  advanced  stage,  the  hog  would  be  poor,  and 
T/obbly  before  it  would  have  symptoms  like  those  of  cholera.    As  I  have  just 
stated  the  temperature  of  a  cholera  hog  is  generally  high.     The  ternperature 
of  a  tuberculous  hog  is  normal  or  even  belov/." 

Leaning  back  in  his  chair  Dr.  Kouck  said,  "How  we'll  tackle  the  last, 
swine  plague.    This  disease  is  a  regular  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Ur,  Hyde.    When  you 
find  one  you  have  the  other.    Swine  plague  and  hog  cholera  are  nearly  always 
associated,  but  the  cholera  symptoms  may  not  be  noticed  until  the  carcass  is 
closely  examined.     Of  co-orse  the  disease  in  a  living  hog  may  be  frequently 
mistaken  for  cholera,  and  both  diseases  are  serious  auid  fatal  to  hogs." 
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"ITovf  Dr.  Houck, "  I  interrupted,  "Fnat  is  the  average  farmer  or  hog 
raiser  going  to  do  when  his  hogs  are  sick  and  show  symptoms  of  these 
Various  diseases?" 

"Just  suppose,"  he  said,  "That  a  farmer  has,  say  35  hogs.    All  these 
hogs  have  oeen  vaccinated  for  cholera  for  ahout  6  months.    He  goes  out  to 
feed  his  hogs  some  morning  and  12  hogs  are  sick  with  something  resembling 
cholera.    V.liat  is  he  going  to  do? 

"TJell,  I  don't  know  what  every  man  would  do,  tut  I  can  tell  you 
exactly  what  I  TOuld  do.    The  hogs  have  been  vaccinated  for  cholera,  and  if 
the  job  was  done  right  there  is  very  little  reason  to  believe  that  the 
disease  is  cholera.    Hot  knowing  then  v;hat  the  trouble  was,   I  would  call  a 
reliable  veterinarian." 

"V/hy  couldn't  the  farmer  diagnose  the  disease  himself?"  I  asked. 

"He  could  diagnose  it,  bu,t  he  might  get  it  wrong,"  was  the  doctor's 
reply.     "You  remember  I  told  you  in  the  beginning  that  some  of  these  diseases 
not  only  fool  the  hog  raiser,  but  at  times  baffle  the  veterinarian.     In  order 
to  arrive  at  a  logical  conclusion,   it  may  be  necessary  for  the  veterinarian 
to  kill  a  hog  and  examine  the  carcass.     In  such  a  case  only  a  trained 
veterinarian  would  be  able  to  interpret  the  normal  or  abnormal  conditions  of 
the  vital  organs  and  carcass.     If  hogs  are  worth  feeding,  they  are  worth 
taking  care  of.     The  loss  of  just  one  hog  might  be  sufficient  to  pay  the 
veterinarian  to  come  and  make  a  correct  diagnosis.    After  that  diagnosis  the 
veterinarian  and  the  farmer  both  v;ould  know  what  the    trouble  was,  and  what  to 
do,  and  would  not  mistaiie  the  disease  for  hog  cholera  or  anything  else.  Get 
the  facts,  and  then  act  accordingly." 

This  so'onded  like  good  logic  to  me  so  I  closed  the  interview  by 
asking  the  doctor  about  the  losses  from  'flu'  and  its  treacherous  cousin, 
pneumonia. 

"Well,"  he  replied,   "both  of  these  diseases  are  the  result  of  exposure. 
Some  people  have  funny  ideas  about  a  hog,  and  think  it  can  stand  any  kind  of 
weather.     It  can't  do  it.     So  far  this  has  been  a  bad  winter  from  a  flu  and 
pneumonia  stand-^oint.    Many  hogs  have  been  unduly  exposed.    Provide  hogs  with 
dry,  warm,  comfortable  sheds  and  most  of  these  diseases  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minijiium.    You  couldn't  blame  evea  a  hog  for  getting  sick  if  he  had  to  stay  out 
in  the  cold  v/ind,  rain,  sleet,  or  snow  all  night.     If  he  can  stay  warm  so 
easily,  ?/hy  does  he  squeal  because  he  has  to  stay  out  all  night  in  a  cold  rain? 
I  TOuld  like  to  sign  off  by  telling  the  radio  hog  raisers  to  keep  the  best 
hogs  they  can  afford,  keep  them  comfortable,  prevent  unnecessary  exoosure,  and 
provide  sanitary  surroundings,  and  hog  troubles  will  not  affect  the  herd 
greatly. " 

— ooOoo — 

C  LOS  I ITG  AiniOUiTOEI/iEITT :    Your  Farm  Reporter  has  just  talked  to  you  about  diseases 
often  mistaJ:en  for  hog  cholera.    This  program  came  to  you  through  the  cooioera- 
tion  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricult-ore  and  Station  . 
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Crops  and  Soils  Interview  17:     TOO  USES  THE  SOIL  SURVEY?  \m  ^-h^l  ' 

Speaircmg  time:     9  minutes.  I  ' 

MlTOUNCEivENT:     Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  is  going  aheSadr-^tei-s-tfew  year  in- 
terviewing specialists  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Jig-riculture  to  find 
facts  of  value  to  dirt  farmers  in  this  country.    Each  Tuesday  now  for  several 
weeks  he  plans  to  report  to  us  what  the  scientists  say  alDout  our  soils  All 
right,  Mr.  Reporter,  just  start  in  on  the  ground  floor. 


**** 


At  this  time  of  the  year,  most  of  us  talce  stock  and  make  plans.     With  that 
in  mind,  I  went  to  Dr.  A.  G.  McCall.  chief  of  the  soil  investigations  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     I  asked  him  how  we  could  find  out 
ahout  the  soils  on  our  farms,  so  we  could  plan  to  make  the  iDest  use  of  them. 

Well,  sir,  it  seems  that  from  30  to  50  men  in  the  Department  have  loeen 
"busy  for  the  last  30  years  working  up  an  inventory  of  all  the  soils  on  all  the 
farming  counties  of  this  country.     In  that  time,  they  ha^  tested  and  classifie 

the  soils  in  over  half  of  the  agricultural  counties  of  the  United  States,  

You  see  a  nation-wide  survey  of  soils  is  a  "big  proposition. 


But  that  half  so-'onded  disapDointing  to  me,  until  I  found  out  that  the 
counties  already  covered  have  "been  completely  mapped.     What  is  more,  those  maps 
showing  the  different  soils  on  the  different  farms  in  all  those  different  coun- 
ties have  "been  published.    Any  of  us  whn  live  in  any  of  the  thousand  counties 
already  mapped  can  get  a  map  of  our  county,  on  which  we  ceji  loca,te  our  own  farm 
and  the  kind  of  soils  on  the  different  parts  of  it. 


Of  course,  most  practical  farmers  know  a  good  "bit  about  their  soils  already. 
But  how  deep  is  our  knowledge?    In  most  cases,  it  doesn't  go  any  deeper  than  the 
plow  share.     In  making  these  soil  surveys,  however,  the  soil  experts  bore  down 
with  a  soil  auger  and  get  a  soinple  of  the  soil  four  to  six  feet  down.  They 
descri"be  the  soil  so  accurately  that  the  maps  and  accompanying  reports  show  why 
some  of  a  county's  land  may  be  droughty  and  unproductive  in  dry  seasons  while 
others  may  have  a  texture  and  subsoil  which  enahle  them  to  hold  water  for  crops 
even  in  the  driest  years.     The  reports  show  which  soils  are  host  and  v/hich  poor- 
est. You  say,  you  can  tell  that  on  your  place  without  any  map  or  expert's  re- 
port?—  Well,  maybe  so.    But  Dr.  McCall  points  out  that  farmers  often  get  som^ 
surprisingly  valuable  information  ahout  land  they  thought  they  knew  before. 

For  instance,  a  farmer  may  find  from  the  soil  map  that  he  has  two  or  more 
different  soils  on  his  farm.    A  part  of  his  land  may  need  lime  and  the  other  may 
not.     Or  one  part  may  need  potash,  while  the  other  side  of  the  farm  only  needs 
some  phosphatic  fertilizer.    And  even  the  most  progressive  farmer  may  overlook 
considera'ble  acreage  of  rich  land  hidden  away  in  his  woods,  while  he  is  v/asting 
time  and  money  on  less  productive  land  that  had  better  "be  growing  timher. 


These  soil  surveys  furnish  us  with  a  complete  inventory  of  soils  on  our 
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farms.     The  reports  and  naps  locate  and  descrilDe  every  kind  of  soil  we  have. 
Dr.  McCall  suggests  that  they  give  us  a  good  working  handbook  with  which  to 
check  up  on  our  own  judgement  and  practices,  so  as  to  ma3.ce  sure  we  are  using 
every  soil  on  oux  farm  to  the  "best  advantage.    But  he  tells  me  that  individual 
farmers  are  not  the  only  ones  helped  "by  the  soil  survey.     Whole  regions  and 
States  have  heen  "benefitted.    Georgia,  for  example,  owes  two  new  farming  husi- 
nesses  largely  to  the  use  of  soil  maps.     Tohacco,  which  is  now  the  second  crop 
in  value  in  Georgia,  and  alfalfa,  were  "both  successfully  established  in  that 
State  as  a  result  of  information  revealed  in  the  soil  survey.     The  soil  survey 
reports  showed  there  were  large  acreages  of  ITorfork  sandy  loaiT^i  and  Norfork  fine 
sandy  loam  and  farmers  were  advised  that  those  were  the  soils  where  "bright 
tohacco  had  "been  grown  with  success  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina* 

Later  study  of  the  soil  maps  also  showed  other  tj^es  of  soil  which  were 
the  saine  as  those  used  further  north  for  alfalfa.     So  alfalfa  was  tried  on  those 
soils.     It  succeeded,  and  is  now  spreading  over  similar  lands  throughout  the 
same  section. 

State  experiment  stations  in  other  states  have  used  the  soil  surveys  to 
locate  outlying  experimental  fields  of  the  chief  kinds  of  soil  in  the  State.  In 
other  words  they  find  what  crops  are  best  for  certain  soils  and  what  treatment 
of  soils  is  needed  to  enable  farmers  having  some  partic-olar  type  of  soil  to  grow 
desirable  crops. 

The  soil  maps.  Dr.  McGall  says,  are  also  used  by  State  authorities  in  the 
establishment  of  drainage  districts  and  in  farm  management  studies.     They  sre 
also  used  as  a  basis  for  study  of  the  prevalence  and  spread  of  insect  pests  and. 
plant  diseases  such  as  the  corn  borer  and  root  rot  of  cotton. 

The  Reclamation  Service  and  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  use  the  soil  sur- 
vey maps  as  the  basis  for  selection  of  lands  for  settlement  and  in  the  location 
of  irrigation  projects.    The  Forest  Service  makes  use  of  the  soil  survey  maps  in 
the  study  of  range  and  forest  problems.     Tlie  Office  of  Public  Roads  finds  them 
valuable  in  the  location  of  roads  and  road-building  materials;  and  in  the  study 
of  subgrades. 

New  settlers  and  folks  buying  farms  make  use  of  them  in  selecting  farm 
lands.    By  looking  at  the  soil  survey  map,  they  can  see  just  what  they  are  gettir 
not  only  what  the  land  looks  like  at  the  surface  but  what  its  potentialities  are. 

Every  year  more  and  more  farmers  use  the  reports  and  maps  in  laying  out 
drainage  systems  and  in  interpreting  experiment  station  results  and  applying 
them  to  better  systems  of  soil  management. 

The  soil  lies  at  the  roots  of  nearly  all  fo.rm  problems.    Every  farmer  needs 
to  know  his  soil  in  order  to  plan  properly.     In  fact,  you  might  say  that  every 
pra-ctical  farmer  considers  his  soils  in  making  his  plans  for  the  crop  season. 
Too  often,  however,  it  is  a  rough  and  ready  knowledge  of  the  land  in  which  there 
is  a  big  mixture  of  guess  work.     The  beauty  of  these  soil  surveys  and  soil  stir- 
vey  maps  is  that  they  do  much  toward  taking  out  the  guess-work,  if  you  use  them. 

Dr.  McGall  advises  any  farmer  who  does  not  already  have  the  soil  survey 
report  and  map  of  his  county,  to  find  out  from  his  County  Agent  or  by  writing 
direct  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  if  his  county  has  been 
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mapped  and  if  so  to  get  the  map  and  use  it  in  making  his  plans  for  this  year. 
If  3^o"ur  acres  are  among  the  800,000,000  acreas  already  mapped,  you  have  a  "big 
advantage  which  you  can't  afford  to  neglect. 

^  sfc  sfc 

iL^TjrOIJ[!TCSr./!ElTT:    Your  fa,rm  reporter  at  Washington  has  just  given  you  the  first 
of  a  series  of  discussions  on  soil  prohlems  hy  experts  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.     This  series  comes  to  you  through  the  co-operation  of 
this  Station  with  the  Department. 
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YOim  FA.EM  EEPORTER  AT  WASHIITGTOII 


Speaking  Time:     10  minutes 

PoTjltry  Interview  No.  17:     FLAMING  POULTRY  TORK  FOR  1930 

AMOUNCEI'/ENT:     Last  Wednesday,  you  remember,  YOUR  PAMil  REPORTER  took  us  on  a  little 
excursion,  into  the  future  of  the  poultry  industry.     We're  going  to  make  another 
one  today.    But  this  time  we  won't  go  quite  so  far.     We'll  confine  our  attention  tc 
the  coming  season  only,    YOUR  REPORTER  now  "brings  us  an  iitterview  on  "Planning 
Poultry  Work  for  1930." 


Our  friend,  Mr*  A.  R,  Lee  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  says  that  what 
we  do  with  our  poultry  in  1930  depends  pretty  largely  on  what  we  accom-olished  in 
1929. 

Certain  parts  of  our  poultry  work  proved  more  profitable  last  year  than  other 
parts.    Let's  enlarge  these  profitable  activities.     The  parts  that  proved  unprofit- 
able we'll  either  curtail,  or  improve. 

This,  of  course,  brings  us  back  again  to  that  matter  of  keeping  records.  Un- 
less you  keep  records  of  some  kind,  it  is  very  hard  to  know  which  part  of  your 
poultry  operations  produced  the  best  returns  for  labor  and  money  expended.  And 
thus  it's  impossible  to  locate  the  leaks,  or  to  tell  where  emphasis  ought  to  be 
placed. 

And  by  the  way,  what  was  the  average  egg  production  of  your  flock  in  1929? 
Did  it  approach  our  standard  of  150  eggs  per  year,  with  40  per  cent  of  those  eggs 
laid  during  the  5  winter  months — November  to  March  inclusive?    That  is  the  stand- 
ard, you  know,  that  we  agreed  was  a  fair  one  for  farm  flocks — the  standard  that 
any  flock  should  attain.     If  your  hens  did  average  150  eggs  or  more — Pine.  Keep 
going,  try  to  make  it  175  in  1930,    But  if  they  didn't,  what  can  we  do  to  approach 
the  standard  this  year? 

Well,  let's  see.    Mr.  Lee  s"uggests  a  nuinber  of  points  that  would  make  good 

New  Year's  resolutions  outstanding  points  in  management  which,  when  improved* 

alv/ays  show  marked  results  in  the  average  farm  flock.    For  instance,  these; 

Use  males  that  are  bred  for  egg  production. 
Buy  baby  chicks  from  good  stock. 
Hatch  early. 

Gull  the  laying  flock  carefully. 

Observe  the  rules  of  sanitation — (a  very,  very,  important  one.) 

Feed  for  high  production. 

ProducO;  infertile  eggs  during  the  s'ammer. 

A  timely  topic  right  now  is  planning  for  spring  chicks.     So  let's  talk 
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about  early  hatching  for  a  minute.    As  youdtnow  earljr-hatched  chickens  grow  rapid- 
ly.   As  pullets  they  are  ready  to  lay  in  the  fall  and  early  winter,  and  as  cock- 
erels, they  are  ready  to  market  early  in  the  season  when  poultry  prices  are  high, 

Mr.  Lee  declares  that  hatching  or  huying  all  chicks  in  one  or  two  lots  and 
hrooding  them  in  a  "brooder  house  with  a  stove  would  "be  a  prof  ita"ble  improvement 
on  mahy^farms.    He  says  that  too  often  small  hroods  of  chicks  are  hatched  out 
from  late  in  the  spring  until  the  middle  of  summer.     Stringing  out  the  hatching 
period  like  that  makes  a  great  amount  of  lahor.    And  it  results  in  an  uneven  and 
usually  latematuring  flock  of  pullets  in  the  fall. 

As  to  production  of  infertile  eggs,  it  is  another  practice  that  can  help  us 
out  during  the  sumer.     Infertile  eggs  keep  much  hetter  than  fertile^ eggs  in  warm 
weather,  and  should  "bring  higher  prices  per  dozen.     To  produce  only  infertile 
eggs,  of  course,  we'll  have  to  get  the  hatching  done  hefore  warm  weather  arrives. 
And  then  either  dispose  of  the  roosters  or  separate  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
flock. 

Speaking  from  more  than  a  quarter- century  of  experience  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness Mr.  Lee  "believes  that  all  the  points  he  mentioned  are  important.    But  he 
remarked  that  if  he  were  to  pick  out  one  point  for  emphasis  he'd  pick  sanitation. 

Sanit-^.tion  is  still  no^loctoc.'.  jn      good  many  -poultry  f-^rr.is.    On  such  farms, 
the  land  'occomes  infected  \7ith  ,_,or:ns,  even  v/hore  the  hens  and  chickens  have  free 
range.    Land  around  the  houses  .'ots  o-,ro  and  foul.     It  should  "bo  freshened  hy 
c^altivaticn,  liuiin;-'  and  re-seodin^.    And  if,  posGi"ble,  the  poultry  houses  should 
"be  moved  to  fresh  land.     The  hon  house  is  usually  a  perraanent  huilding  and  so 
cp,:i't  "be  moved.    But  "^orooder  houses  ard  coops  for  young  chickens  can  easily  "be 
transferred  to  fresh  Ipiid  rhich  is  in  gross.    Yo-Jiig  chicks  need  clerji  land  oven 
more  th,an  hens  do,  "but  "botl.  need  it. 

So,  'if-  ynu  can,  rcinave  your  brooder  houses  to  a  new  location  msezvi  v;.-ixw^o 
have  never  "been  raised  previously.    And,  if  you  can't  very  well  do  that,  then 
plow  up  the  groamdarotsjid  the  brooders,  lime  it,  and  sow  it  to  rye,  wheat  or  grass. 
This  will  help  rid  the  soil  of  pollution  and  disease  germs. 

Clean  chicks,  clean  soil,  clean  feed,  and  clean  management  work  wonders  in 
raising  thrifty  young  stock  and  in  guaranteeing  their  fut-ure  production  as  laying 
hens.    Mr.  J.  P.  Qainn,  an  associate  of  Mr.  Lee's  in  the  Department's  poultry 
husbandry  investigations,  calls  these  four  steps  "the  four  essentials  to  profitabl 
rearing  of  poultry." 

Clean  chicks  naturally  must  come  from  stock  that  is  free  from  disease,  Mr. 
Lee  STJggests  that  you  plan  now  to  locate  the  best  sources  of  supply.    And  if  the 
breeding  establishment  is  not  too  far  away  it's  a  good  idea  to  go  see  the  stock 
before  you  buy  it.     If  you're  not  familiar  with  these  establishments,  your  State 
College  of  Agriculture  will  undoubtedly  recommend  reliable  breeders  in  your  state. 
This  is  an  excellent  time,  by  the  way  to  consider  making  your  hens  a  demonstration 
flock  under  the  sijpervision  of  the  State  Coilege.    And,  as  another  suggestion, 
joining  a  strong  certified  breeders'  association  will  aid  in  making  profitable 
sales  of  stock. 

Now  is  the  time,  too,  to  plan  some  of  the  practical  business  details  for 
spring.    How  many  chickens  are  you  going  to  raise  this  year?    How  are  you  going 
to  incubate  and  brood  them?    Having  the  necessary  equipment  ready  in  plenty  of 
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time  eliminates  a  lot  of  "unBecessary  worry.    And  it  tends  to  reduce  heavy  losses 
that  often  occ-ur  in  getting  yoiong  chicks  started. 

ITow  let's  look  at  the  feeding  qtiestion  a  minute.     I  thinic  most  all  of  you 
will  agree  that  providing  a  mash  feed  is  absolutely  essential  to  rood  results  with 
laying  hens.     You  won't  find  any  coimnercial  poultry  farms  not  feeding  mash.  And 
yet,  a  recent  survey  in  a  central-western  state  showed  that  only  30  per  cent  of 
the  farms  surveyed  used  egg  mash  throughout  the  year.    Twenty-eight  per  cent  more 
fed  mash  during  the  fall  and  winter.     Tlie  remaining  42  per  cent  did  not  feed  it 
at  all. 

And,  according  to  the  survey,  only  ahout  one-third  of  those  who  did  feed  mash, 
furnished  sufficient  protein  in  it  for  good  egg  production. 

From  what  Mr.  Lee  said,  I  don't  loiow  of  any  "better  New  Year's  resoliition  for 
poultry  raisers  than  one  which  resolves  to  feed  mash — good  mash — and  plenty  of 
mash. 

**** 

ANITOUNCEIvIENT:     That  was  YOUR  FARM  REPORTER,  reporting  his  regular  Wednesday  inter- 
view on  a  poultry  topic.    He'll  he  hack  again  next  Wednesday  to  discuss  a  very 
interesting  modern  development — the  development  of  apartment  houses  for  poultry. 

Meanwhile,  if  you  want  any  further  information,  write  to  him  in  care  of  Station  

or  at  the  Department  of  Agricultiore  in  Washington. 
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COOPERATION  INTERVIEV:  NO.  15: 


D.  S  DniHi-Tiiir-nr  m  A 


ADVANTAGES  OF  COOPERATIVE   

LIVESTOCK  CONCENTRATION  POINTS. 


Speaking  Time:     9  Minutes. 


ANNOlKTCSIvIENT:    Each  Thursday  your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  reports  to  us 
the  results  of  an  interview  with  some  specialist  of  the  cooperative  imrketing 
division  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board.     Today  his  report  has  to  do  with  live- 
stock shipping    but  let's  hear  from  the  farm  reporter  himself    All 

right,  i.Ir.  Reporter  


Most  of  you  farmers  who  raise  livestock  know  about  shipping  associa- 
tions   even  those  of  you  who  are  not  members.   But  I'll  admit 

I  didn't  know  much  about  these  newer  co-op  livestock  concentration  points, 
"Until  I  talked  with  Mr.  J.  H.  Lister,  of  the  cooperative  marketing  division 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Board.    He  pointed  out  to  me  a  fev/  of  the  advantages  of 
shipping  livestock  through  co-op  concentration  points  compared  to  shipping 
thro'ogh  the  small  local  association. 

As  Mr.  Lister  explains  them,  concentration  points  are  just  more 
highly  developed  farmers'  co-op  shipping  associations,  which  market  live- 
stock on  a  big  scale. 

And  right  there  is  where  the  advantages  come  in.  By  handling  more 
livestock,  the  concentration  point  is  able  to  do  a  better  job  of  handling 
at  lov/er  cost. 

You  can  all  see  how  that  is.    For  instance,  with  a  large  amoiint  of 
livestock,  the  co-op  concentration  point  can  ship  often  and  regularly. 
In  some  of  them,  faraers  can  ship  almost  any  day  they  want  to  ship.  And 
where  the  co-op  controls  a  big  volume,  it  can  grade  the  livestock  and  a 
lot  of  different  markets  try  to  get  its  business. 

Then,   too,  Mr.  Lister  tells  me  that,  as  a  rule,  railroads  are 
willing  to  give  fast  freight  service  to  the  co-ops  v/hich  are  heavy  live- 
stock shippers;  that  is,  in  order  to  increase  shipments  over  their  par- 
ticular lines.    Fast  freight  means  that  the  animals  will  be  a  shorter 
time  en  route  to  market.     That  means  less  shrinkage  in  weight  and  less 
chance  of  loss,  for  the  shipper. 
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But  one  of  the  biggest  savings  in  shipping  through  the  co-op  con- 
centration point  where  a  large  amotint  of  livestock  is  handled  cones  from 
the  concentration  point  "being  able  to  make  more  use  of  double-deck  cars 
in  shipping  hogs,  calves,  and  sheep. 

The  railroads  require  a  little  bigger  total  weight  of  livestock  to 
be  shipped  in  a  double-deck  than  in  a  single-deck  car.    But  the  total  vfeight 
is  divided  between  the  two  decks  and  the  amount  required  for  each  of  the 
two  decks  is  much  less  than  that  required  for  the  single  deck.     That  makes 
it  possible  to  load  the  cars  easier.     The  animals  in  a  double-decker  need 
not  be  so  crowded  and  there  is  less  chance  of  having  dead  or  crippled 
animals  than  when  they  are  shipped  in  a  single-deck  car. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  freight  rate  per  100  pounds  of  livestock 
shipped  double-deck  is  considerably  less  than  the  single  deck  rates. 

Another  advantage  of  shipping  through  a  co-op  concentration  point  is 
that  where  big  shipments  of  livestock  are  received,  railroads  usually  provide 
more  or  less  elaborate  stockyards.     To  keep  down  losses  and  protect  the 
animals  against  rough  weather,  you  need  plenty  of  pen  space  and  shelter. 
But  you  can  hardly  expect  a  little  local  co-op  which  handles  only  a  small 
vol-ume  of  business  to  have  such  facilities.     They  cost  too  much. 

But,  as  Mr.  Lister  points  out,  lower  handling  costs  come  from 
economies  made  possible  by  having  more  livestock  to  handle.     The  more  recently 
built  concentration  yards,  he  tells  me,  are  designed  to  do  away  with  un- 
necessary handling  of  the  stock  in  the  yards.     The  yards  are  so  arranged 
that  the  animals  are  disturbed  as  little  as  possible  v/hile  they  are  being 
sorted  and  graded.     That  kind  of  careful  handling  means  less  shrink.  Less 
shrini:  means  mor-e  money  for  the  farmer  who  is  shipping  the  stock. 

The  concentration  points  can  also  load  more  efficiently  and  can 
therefore  offer  insurance  at  more  reasonable  rates. 

In  fact,  practically  all  the  costs  of  local  operation  are  reduced 
as  the  volume  of  business  increases.     That  includes  such  items  of  cost  as 
manager's  salary  and  the  wages  of  other  employees  of  the  co-op. 

Much  of  the  success  of  a  concentration  point  is  traceable  to  the 
keenness  of  their  managers  in  selecting  the  market  that  will  net  the  mem- 
bers most.    At  times,  prices  at  one  market  are  out  of  line  with  other  mar- 
kets, because  of  some  local  supply  and  deniand  conditions.     Ihose  price 
differences  give  managers  chances  to  place  the  members  livestock  on  what 
looks  to  be  the  best  market,    T/ith  an  able  manager,  the  farmer  usually 
gains  by  his  choosing  between  markets. 

And  there  is  another  plcice  the  co-op  concentration  point  has  it  on 
the  little  local  shipping  association.    Being  a  larger  organizo.tion  hand- 
ling more  livestock,  it  is  in  a  better  position  to  get  the  services  of 
well  trained,  competent  men  to  handle  its  affairs.    Most  managers  are  paid 
on  a  commission  basis.     Their  fees  usually  range  from  4  to  10  cents  a 
hundredweight  of  livestock  handled:     Costs  of  services  other  than  for  the 
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management  range  from  2  to  5  cents  a  hiindredweight .    Of  course,  that  varies 
with  the  locality  and  the  amoujit  of  service  the  farmer  gets.     Such  items 
as  transit  insurance,  partitions  for  cars  when  needed  in  mixed  shipments, 
bedding  for  the  animals,  and  so  forth,  must  be  paid  for  if  the  shipper  wants 
that  service. 

Taken  all  in  all,  however,  Mr.  Lister  declares  that  farmers  will 
gain  by  consolidating  small  shipping  associations  and  establishing  co- 
operative concentration  points.     These  points  should  be  tied  into  a 
national  order  buying  company  v/hich  has  good  outlets  to  packers  and  which 
is  allied  with  cooperative  sales  agencies  on  the  central  markets.     It  is 
by  this  means  and  this  means  only  that  farmers  in  the  United  States  will 
ever  be  able  to  work  out  a  real  merchandising  program  for  livestock  -  in 
other  words  have,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  right  amount  of  livestock 
at  the  right  time  on  the  right  market, 

>|c  :(e  :|c  %  >|«  :ici|(  % 

AMO Ui'TC EMENT ;     Your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  has  just  reported  to  you 
the  results  of  his  interview  with  Mr,  J,  H.  Lister,  of  the  division  of 
cooperative  marketing  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  on  the  subject  of  cooperative 
livestock  concentration  points.     This  is  one  of  a  series  of  reports  presented 

by  this  Station  each  Thursday  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Farm 

Board  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 
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SPEAKING  TIME:    10  Minutes. 
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Dairy  Interview  No.  17:     WHO  SUPPLIES  THE  BIG  DAIRY  laRKETS?! 


ANNOUNCEMENT:     TBiere  do  our  milk  and  cream  go  after  they  are  mantif actured  into 
"butter  and  cheese  and  other  products?    Your  Farm  Reporter  visited  the  Bureau  of 
AgricTiltiaral  Economics  this  week  to  get  an  answer  to  this  question.    He's  going  to 
tell  you  a"bout  it  today.    And  he's  going  to  discuss,  also,  some  of  the  recent 
changes  in  the  sources  that  supply  the  big  markets,  and  the  part  played  hy  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  supplying  up-to-date  information  through  its  market  news 
services. 


Six  years  a.g05  in  1923,  the  state  of  Minnesota  supplierl  the  New  York  market 
with  35  per  cent  of  the  "butter  received  there.     In  1928  only  18  per  cent  of  the 
"butter  arriving  in  New  York  came  from  Minnesota. 

VHhen  Mr.  L,  M.  Davis,  dairy  market  expert  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econ- 
omics, showed  me  these  figures  I  asked  him  "Miy?".     Is  it  "because  Minnesota  is 
producing  less  "b'utter?    Or  "because  of  keener  competition?    Or  "because  New  York 
can  "buy  "butter  elsewhere  to  "better  advantage? 

Well,  let's  see  what  happened.    As  you  know  Minnesota  dairymen  market  their 
products  through  an  excellent  cooperative  organization.    And  that  is  the  main 
reason  why  they  aren't  sending  so  much  of  their  "butter  to  the  New  York  market  as 
they  used  to  do.     They  have  gone  out  and  developed  new  markets.     Furthermore,  they 
are  now  utilizing  marketsthat  formerly  were  considered  mainly  asoutlets  for  cheap- 
er grades  of  "butter. 

Take  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Boston,  for  example.    Both  now  get  large  quantitie: 
of  "buttter  from  Minnesota,  whereas  several  years  ago  they  got  very  little.  The 
same  thing  is  true  in  parts  of  the  South.     In  the  past,  you  know,  the  South  has 
"been  a  market  for  relatively  low-quality  "butter.     They  were  satisfied  with  the 


poorer  "because,  in  many  places.,  they  were  not  accustomed  to  "better  grades.  But 


now,  with  wome  markets  receiving  a,  high~quality  product  and  with  the  growing  in- 
terest in  dairying,  the  situation  is  changing. 

Now  here's  another  interesting  change  resulting  from  the  same  development. 
When  Minnesota  "began  to  step  out  of  the  New  York  market  Iowa  stepped  in.     In  1921, 
when  Minnesota  was  shipping  31  per  cent  of  the  "butter  received  at  New  York,  Iowa 
was  supplying  only  16  per  cent.    Now  the  relationship  is  reversed.    Figures  for 
1928  show  Iowa  supplying  28  per  cent  and  Minnesota  only  18. 
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Ifr.  Davis  explained  that  Iowa  farmers  and  creamerymen  have  always  regarded 
New  York  as  their  market.  So  it  was  natural  for  them  to  take  up  the  slack  left 
"by  Minnesdta's  withdrawal o 
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YOUR  ?AffivI  REFORTSR  AT  WASHINGTON 

NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 
Speaking  Time;     9  minutes.  All  Regions 

SHOULD  FARivERS  TAKE  A  LIVESTOCK  INVENTORY? 


i  TJ.  8,  T)f parcnif»nfc  Am 
Monday,  J;^Tnnfi.ry  1.-^,   l^^^Q,    -  - 


OPENING  ANNOUNCEIffiNT:    At  this  time  your  Farm  Reporter  is  going  to  ask  the 
question,  "Should  Farmers  Talce  a  Livestock  Inventory?"    Follow  this  radio 
talk,  and  see  how  he  answers  that  same  question.     This  is  one  of  the  regular 
Farm  Reporter  talks  brought  to  you  through  the  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Station  .    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter. 


**** 


Folks,  this  is  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
"black  cats  left  over  from  Christmas,  but  somehow  I  got  a  feeling  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  good  year  regardless  of  all  these  supersiitions  and  false 
imaginations. 


How  are  we  going  to  have  it? 


By  starting  the  year  off  right  and  in  a  business-like  way.    Every  thing 
has  a  beginning,  and  a  good  beginning  is  a  progressive  start  regardless  of 
what  you  may  hear  to  the  contrary. 

Down  in  the  Cotton  Belt  a  farmer  walks  into  the  store  after  his  cotton 
has  been  sold  and  says  to  the  merchant,  "Well,  John,  how  do  we  stand?" 
Meaning,  of  course,  this  year's  crop  is  over,  and  we  are  looking  towards  the 

new  year,  and  now  let's  see  how  we  stand  do  I  owe  you,  or  do  you  o\7e  me? 

That's  their  beginning  point. 

Most  farmers  have  a  beginning  point  and  that  generally  comes  at  the 
first  of  the  year  when  everybody  is  full  of  resolutions  and  good  things  to 
eat.    These  resolutions  are  not  bad  if  directed  in  the  right  way.    A  farmer, 
or  any  other  person,  is  doing  a  good  deed  when  he  resolves  to  take  an  inventory 
and  check  up  on  what  he  has.    This  is  simply  a  way  of  finding  out  how  he  sta.nds. 
Before  going  on  a  long  automobile  trip  the  driver  usually  goes  around  and  looks 
at  the  gas  tank  to  see  how  much  gas  he  has  to  start  off  on  the  journey.  Now, 
at  the  first  of  the  year,  before  the  farmer  starts  off  on  his  year's  crop, 
wouldn't  it  be  a  good  thing  for  him  to  go  around  and  check  up  on  his  business 
conditions  and  see  how  he  stands?    According  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  there  are  thousands  of  farmers  iTiaking  yearly  inventor- 
ies, and  many  of  these  are  ready  to  testify  to  the  value  of  this  work. 

If  you  are  interested  in  making  a  general  farm  inventory  I'm  going  to 
command  you  for  such  a  progressive  step,  and  suggest  that  you  write  this 
station  for  a  free  copy  of  Farmers'  B-cilletin  No.  1182-F,  on  "FAKA  INVENTORIES." 
It  contains  plenty  of  \u8'able  information  for  those  who  want  to  start  the  new 
year  on  a  business-like  basis,  by  first  checking  up  and  seeing  where  they 
stand.     In  the  rest  of  my  talk  today  I'm  going  to  discuss  the  livestock  inventory. 
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Wiy  should  a  farmer  take  ^  livestock  inventory? 

For  the  same  reason  that  a  motorist  looks  at  his  gas  tank.    Both  are 
starting  out  on  a  trip,  and  need  to  know  how  they  stand.     Tlie  motorist  may 
be  gone  a  day  or  so  on  his  trip,  hut  the  farmer  is  taking  a  trip  that  may 
keep  him  out  for  nearly  a  year.     Therefore,  it  is  especially  important  that 
he  know  his  livestock  situation  thorotighly  "before  heginning  the  journey. 

Let^s  take  the  case  of  Joe  Plunk.    Joe  had  37  hogs,  8  cows,  13  sheep » 
5  head  of  horses  and  156  chickens.    That's  all  he  knew  ahout  his  livestock* 
He  did  not  recall  how  many  he  had  when  he  started  on  January  the  first  last 
year,  and  he  could  not  say  whether  his  livestock  had  made  money  or  not.  He 
thought  they  he^d  »a,de  a  little,  hut  he  wasn't  sure. 

If  Joe  had  started  With  18  hogs  last  year  and  his  inventory  this 
year  showed  27  head,  then  he  would  know  that  he  had  a  hog  gain  of  9  head 
during  the  year,  and  was  that  much  "better  off  from  a  "business  standpoint 
tham  at  the  same  time  last  year.     If  his  old  inventory  showed  that  he  had 
9  cows  when  he  started  last  year  and  only  8  when  the  new  inventory  was  made, 
then  li4  would  not  forget  that  his  cows  had  registered  a  loss  in  n-umbers.  In 
other  words,  an  inventory  is  simply  writing  down  the  things  that  ought  to  he 
remembered,  but  are  usually  forgotten.    No  person  can  remember  all  the  trans- 
actions that  take  place  in  a  year.    That's  why  we  have  books,  so  that  these 
more  important  things  may  be  put  down  and,  if  need  be,  referred  to  during 
the  year. 

All  right,  how  are  we  going  to  take  a  livestock  inventory? 

let's  follow  the  suggestion  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  make  three  big  divisions  or  classifications  of  all  the  livestock 
on  the  farm.    Here  they  are. 

1.  Work  stock. 

2.  Productive  herds  and  flocks. 

3.  Special  li''?stock. 

Fnat  is  work  stock? 

That^s  the  stock  doing  the  work  on  the  farm.    Most  farmers  know  how  many 
mules  and  how  maiy  horses  are  u^ed  in  doing  the  farm  work,  and  they  know  mighty 
close  to  how  much  these  animals  ire  worth,  especiall^^  after  the  animals  have 
been  owned  and  worke  a  for  a  while.    Ivlares  and  drivirg  animals  should  be  listed 
under  work  stock  if  they  are  used  for  light  work  about  the  }ilace. 

Now  we'll  pass  to  productive  livestock. 

This  list  shouD-d  include  cattle,  colts,  hogs,  sheep,  poultry,  and  bees. 
Productive  livestock  means  just  what  that  word  says — productive,  and  all  stock 
falling  under  this  classification  are  generally  kept  for  the  production  of 
money  income  through  sales. 

Under  cattle,  it  is  wise  to  list  each  kind  separately,  as  cows,  heifers, 

bulls,  steers,  calves  yearlings,  and  2-year  olds.     If  more  than  one  breed  is 

kept  it  may  be  well  to  make  even  a  breed  listing,  such  as  Eolstein,  Shorthorn, 

and  in  the  case  of  dairy  animals  each  one  may  be  listed  b,"  name  so  as  to  moke 
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checking  and  inventory  appraisial  eaSiei'. 

Under  colts,  a  listing  of  sxickling  colts,  yearlings,  and  2-yoar  olds 
is  s-ugjested. 

For  hogs,  the  classifications  will  "be;  breeding  sows,  "boars,  feeders, 
shoats,  and  pigs. 

Under  sheep,  we'll  list  ewes,  rains,  wethers,  .and  lamhs. 

Poultry  may  "be  classified  under  hens,  roosters,  chicks,  turkeys,  ducks, 
geese,  and  guineas. 

Wnen  it  comes  to  "bees,  you  can  name  them  anything  you 'want  to. 

How  we  come  to  special  livestock  classification,  and  this  is  the  last 
"big  division  s-uggested  in  the  making  of  a  livestock  inventory. 

T/Jhat  is  special  livestock? 

It's  semipermanent  livestock.     Some  farmers  and  livestock  raisers  find 
it  profitable  to  buy  a  bunch  of  cattle  and  feed  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
market.     Such  livestock  should  come  under  the  inventory,  but  they  are  not 
generally  considered  a  permanent  part  of  the  regular  livestock,  and  should  be 
listed  in  a  bunch, 

Now  what's  this  inventory  v/orth  to  you  after  it  has  been  made? 

Well,  it's  the  sea-rchlight  which  shows  you  where  you  a-re  standing,  and 
if  it  discloses  that  you  are  in  a  precarious  condition,  then  you  can  do  like 
they  do  in  a  checker  game  move. 

Suppose  you  have  a  fire  tonight.    An  accurate  inventory  acts  as  a  basis 
for  an  imiuediate  settlement. 

Do  you  want  to  know  how  much  it  costs  to  feed  your  family?    A  yearly  in- 
ventory and  a  good  farm  account  book  will  help  you  arrive  at  this  cor^lueion. 

Now  last,  but  by  all  means  the  biggest  Do  you  ever  have  to  borrow 

money  from  the  bank? 

If  you  do,  an  annioal  inventory  running  b'^.ck  for  a  period  of  years,  plus 
a  good  farm  account  book,  m.ay  cause  the  cashier  to  motion  you  into  his  private 
office  while  the  haphazard  guesser  waits  outside.    Business  people  like  to  do 
business  with  people  who  do  business  in  a  business-like  way. 

How  do  you  stand? 

Don't  forget  to  write  for  your  free  copy  of  the  Farm  Inventory  bulletin 
which  will  aid  you  in  making  up  your  lists  for  the  new  year. 

CLOSIITG  AinrOUKCEWT:     You  have  just  heard  ^rour  Farm  Reporter  talk  about  tak- 
ing livestock  inventories.    He  mentioned  Farmers'  B'olletin  No.  1182-F,  "FARM 
INV3NT0RISS."    Write  this  station  for  your  free  copy  of  this  bulletin.  This 
program  comes  to  you  through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Station  . 
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YOUR  FAHivI  HEPORTER  AT  17ASHI1TGT0N  Wednesday,  Jan-uary  15,  1930 


HOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 

Speaking  Time:     9  Minutes 

Poultry  Interview  No.  18:    APARTMENT  POULTRY  HOUSES 

ANNOUNCEMENT:     Today  is  poultry  day  again  for  YOUR  FAmt  REPORTER.    He  "brings  us 
some  information  this  time  that's  a  little  different.    Ivlr.  A.  R.  Lee,  Department 
of  Agriculture  poultry  hushandman,  has  "been  telling  him  about  raising  poultry  in 
apartment  houses.    Let's  hear  ahout  it. 

**** 

Nowadays  a  sightseeing  trip  over  any  large  city  leaves  you  with  a  sort  of 
confused  impression  of  towering  skyscrapers  and  mile  upon  mile  of  apartment  houses 
All  the  world  knows  America  for  its  famous  skylines. 

It  begins  to  look  now  as  if  our  poultry  industry  may  become  known  for  its 
skylines,  too.    So  far  as  I  know,  apartment  houses  haven't  replaced  any  farm  homes 
But  we  are  starting  to  raise  our  poultry  on  an  apartment-house  basis.    And  big 
poultry  farms  find  it  very  successful. 

A  few  years  ago  anything  but  a  one- story  poultry  house  was  considered  a 
novelty.    Practical  poultrymen  looked  at  the  so-called  skyscraper  idea  as  an  im- 
practical dream.    But  a  marked  change  has  occurred  in  the  last  six  years.  We've 
learned  a  lot  about  keeping  chickens  confined.    And,  with  this  knowledge,  there 
has  been  a  development  in  the  use  of  big  poultry  houses. 

We  have  had  LONG  poultry  houses  for  rasiny  years— one  story  high  and  perhaps 
several  hundred  feet  long.    But  they  were  never  very  successful,  mainly  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  soil  free  from  contamination.    The  new  poultry  house 
is  2,  3,  or  4  stories  high  and  30  to  60  feet  wide.    Hens  are  kept  confined  in 
the  building  thro-ughout  the  year,  so  there  is  no  chance  of  disease  spreading 
through  infected  yards. 

Most  of  us  don't  raise  poultry  on  a  large  enough  scale  to  warrant  keeping 
the  hens  in  a  3  or  4  story  building.    But  we  can  all  learn  something  from  apart- 
ment-house methods.    Back  of  it  all  are  the  recently  developed  methods  of  "Jkeeping 
hens  in  confinement.    And  the  success  of  these  methods  has  resulted  from  a  better 
knowledge  of  feeding  and  from  an  understanding  of  the  part  which  VITAI/IINS  play  in 
the  poultry  diet. 

Mr.  Lee  explained,  to  begin  with,  that  successful  indoor  poultry-keeping  re- 
quires that  hens  have  either  direct  sunlight  or  some  substitute,  such  as  cod-liver 
0?$.,    The  plan  also  requires  the  feeding  of  a  ration  that  is  complete  in  every 
respect,  especially  in  minerals,  and  careful  management  is  also  essential.  Chick- 
ens on  range  can  stand  a  certain  amount  of  neglect  and  still  give  fairly  good  re- 
turns, but  when  they  are  confined  in  the  house,  careless  management  ijfaickly  brings 
disastrous  results. 
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Tvro  "big  advantages  of  keeping  chickens  cohfined  are  that  you  can  control 
sanitation,  and  that  the  flock  is  lees  affected  "by  changes  in  weather. 

As  we've  learned  more  about  handling  poultry,  the  size  of  flocks  has  increasec 
Fifty  years  ago,  hens  were  only  kei)t  in  flocks  of  50  to  100  on  farms.    Ten  years 
later  500  hens  was  considered  a  practical  unit.    This  increased  to  1,000  ahout 
the  yepx  1900,  to  2,500  and  3,000  hy  1925,  and  nowadays  we  have  poultry  fo,rms  where 
5,000  to  10,000  hens  are  "being  kept, 

llaturally,  intensive  methods  and  large  houses  are  essential  to  the  management 
of  these  large  flocks.    And  hand  in  hand  with  their  development  have  gone  in- 
creasing knowledge  of  disease  control  and  the  "building  up  of  "breeding  flocks  free 
from  certain  diseases. 

Tie  use  of  large  "buildings — -"buildings  of  more  than  one  story — saves  la"bor, 
and  provide  economical  conditions  for  the  use  of  electric  lights  to  lengthen  the 
hen's  working  day.    Tliey  can  he  heated  economically,  too,  and  there's  little 
trouble  with  such  common  winter  pro"blems  as  preventing  drinking  T/ater  from  freezes, 
ing  and  eggs  from  getting  dirty, 

Mr,  Lee  points  out  that  chickens  do  not  need  warm  houses.    But  they  do  need 
sufficient  heat  to  keep  the  floor  dry  and  to  keep  water  from  freezing. 

Direct  sunlight  is  usually  provided  thro"ugh  open  windows  or  through  use  of 
glass  substitutes  which  admit  the  ultra  violet  rays  of  the  sun.    And  in  addition 
codliver  oil  is  fed  as  a  supplement.    Outside  sun  parlors,  are  often  provided, 
too,  with  wire  floors  for  cleajiliness, 

Mr.  Lee  told  me  that  many  large  "barns  have  "been  remodeled  into  apartmont 
poultry  houses.    They  have  proved  very  satisfactory.    It  is  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  to  convert  "barns  into  2,  3,  or  4  floor  pouLtry  houses,  accommodating  from 
500  to  a  thousand  or  more  layers,    Poultrymen  have  found  that  a  Darn,  if  properly 
remodeled,  is  "better  than  the  ordinary  poultry  house,  "because  the  "barn  is  usually 
"built  more  su"bstantially  and  gives  greater  protection  against  the  weather,  "both 
in  winter  and  summer. 

The  arrangement  of  windows,  and  ventilation,  is  usually    a"bout  the  same  in 
"barns  as  for  regular  poiiltry  houses.    Feed  storage  isp:-ovided  on  the  top  floors, 
and  feed  is  sent  to  the  other  floors  "by  chutes,    A  chute  is  also  needed  to  dis- 
pose of  the  litter.    And,  of  course  it's  necessary''  to  have  water  under  pressure 
on  each  floor. 

The  question  of  exposure  is  a  very  important  one,  too.    In  practically  all 
parts  of  the  country  the  "building  which  faces  south  and  east  is  much  prefera"ble 
to  one  which  faces  west.     Some  of  the  advantac,es  of  the  east  front  are,  less  ex- 
posure to  prevailing  winds  and  storms — with  some  exceptions,  owing  to  location  

"better  morning  light,  and  "better  exposure  to  direct  s-jnlight  from  Fehruaiy  to 
Decem"ber,  The  morning  sun  penetrates  into  the  house  for  a  considera"ble  time, 
and  it  is  this  m.orning  sunlight  that  the  "birds  appear  to  enjoy  most. 

The  south  front  may  have  some  advanta^-es  over  the  east,  in  Decem"bor  and 
January,  when  the  sun  is  far  south  from  morning  till  night.    During  the  other  10 
months,  though,  the  east  front  usually  has  the  advantage, 

I  asked  J.ir,  Lee  "How  a"bout  rearing  pullets  and  "breeding  stock  under  confined 
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conditions.    Is  that  as  successful  as  keeping  laying  hens?" 

He  said  that  success  along  this  line  hasn't  "been  established  so  definitely* 
It  is  possible  to  do  both,  but  Ysrhether  the  best  breeding  stock  is  produced  in 
confinement  is  still  open  to  question.    Range  flocks  may  turn  out  to  be  the  best 
sources  of  stock  for  the  large  intensive  poultry  farmer. 

As  I  said  before,  these  intensive  mdthods  of  poultry  keeping  are  not  of  so 
much  direct  interest  to  general  farmers.    However,  we  can  learn  by  studying  them. 
Many  a  large  farm  flock,  even  with  free  range,  doesn't  do  well  because  of  disease 
germs  in  the  bare  land  around  the  poultry  house.     Poultry  on  farms  get  consider- 
able feed  on  the  range,  which  is  quite  a  saving.    But  this  savings  may  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  injurious  effects  of  contaminated  soil  unless  careful  sanitatio: 
methods  are  followed. 

Keeping  laying  hens  in  confinement  has  many  points  to  recommend  it.  Many 
farmers  are  now  buying  day-old  chicks,  which  eliminates  the  breeding-flock  ques- 
tion.   And  a  few  are  beginning  to  buy  pullets,  which  are  already  grown,  and  thus 
do  not  need  range, 

AMOUNCEMENT:     YOUR  FAH.I  REPORTER  has  just  been  tailing  us  about  a  modern  develop- 
ment in  housing  poultry — Apartment  Poioltry  Houses,     If  you  v/ant  further  informa- 
tion v/rite  Your  Reporter  in  care  of  Station  qv  in  care  of  the  Department 

of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  By  the  way,  we'll  be  glad  to  secure  for  you  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  lists  of  free  Eaxmers'  Bulletins  on  poultry- 
keeping  or  any  other  subject. 
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YOUE  lABlA  REPORTER  AT  WASHIITGTOII  Thursday,  January  16,  1930 

HOT  ?0R  FUBLIGATIOIT 

Speaking  Time:     10  Minutes 

Cooperative  Interview  Ho.  18:     RSCEiTT  DEVSLOHvENTS  III  COOPERATIVE  GFAIiT  i.IASKET- 

TUG 

A1I:T01I1TCE:!E1TT:     Your  Farm  Reporter,  "by  arrangement  of  Station          with  the  Federal 

Farm  Board,  "brings  us  today  siarae  more  facts  ahout  .agricultural  America's  most 
interesting  activity       cooperative  marketing,    Ke  has  "been  talking  with  Mr.  W, 
J,  Kuiirt,  in  chaxge  of  the  grain  marketing  section  of  the  Farm  Board's  Division 
of  Cooperative  Marketing  about  recent  developments  in  coopemtive  grain  market- 
ing.    Tnat's  new  in  this  field,  lUr.  Reporter? 

**** 

Well,  i/ir.  Announcer  and  f'^.rm  friends,  Mr,  Zuhrt  seems  to  think  that  one  of 
the  "..lost  significant  happenings  in  the  cooperative  grain  marketing  field  of  the 
past  two  months  in  the  organization  o""."  what  ^'on  might  call  regional  cooperative 
grain  marketing-  associations. 

These  regional  associations  are  something  new  imder  the  sun  of  cooperative 
marketing.    You  rememher  that  some  tv/o  months  ago  I  told  you  ahout  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  first  one — the  ITorth  Pacific  Grain  Growers  Association,    How  comes 
the  second  one — the  Northwest  Grain  Cooperative  Association. 

The  history  of  the  two  is  a  little  different,  out  the  general  principles  ;tff 
the  new  element  that  they  introduce  into  the  set-up  of  cooperative  marketing  in 
this  country  are  the  same.    First  let's  look  at  the  history  of  the  two.  Just 
a  sentence  for  each.     The  northern  Pacific  Grain  Grov/ers  Association  v/as  organiz-t 
ed  on  the  oasis  of  a  small  nunber  of  local  cooperatives  in  the  States  of  Washing- 
ton, Oregon  and  Idaho,     It  will  now  proceed  to  develop  local  cooperative  organiza- 
tions in  the  communities  of  the  Pacific  northwest.     On  the  other  hand,  the  North- 
wast  Grain  Cooperative  Association  "brought  together  more  than  one  thousand  ex- 
isting local  cooperatives  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  ITorth  Dakota,  South  Dakota 
and  ea.stern  Montana. 

"Now  why  organize  this  new  group  in  the  northwestern  spring  v/heat  States?" 
I  asked  Mr.  Kuhrt. 

His  answer  set  forth  the  principles  "back  of  regional  grain  cooperatives  — • 
principles  which  seem  to  make  it  certain  that  this  new  form  of  cooperative  will 
become  a  permanent  feature  of  our  farm  products  marketing  organization.  That's 
why  I  consider  it  important  for  every  farmer  to  know  about  this?  -new  thing,  even 
though  he  is  not  so  directly  concerned  with  the  grain  marketing set-up.     In  effect, 
this  "is  the  way  Mr,  Kuhrt  explains  the  why  of  the  regional  cooperative  association. 

"You  know  that  the  grain  growers  of  the  ITaticn  already  have  set  up,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Farm  Board,  a  nation-wide  cooperative  sales  agency  —  the 
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Farmers'  ITational  Grain  Corporation,    Now  local  cooperative  associations,  trnder 
the  original  plans,  could  take  out  stock  in  the  Farmers  National  Grain  Corpora- 
tion,    But  unfortunately,  in  some  grain  producing  areas,  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  competition  among  the  different  types  of  cooperative  associations.     So  it 
seemed  inevitahle  that  there  would  be  a  considerable  duplication  of  effort  and 
waste  motion  in  making  contact  with  the  local  organizations  direct  from  the  "big 
central  cor.i.iodity  sales  agency.     The  logical  thing  to  do  was  to  bring  together 
the  cooperatives  in  areas  which  have  substantially  the  same  grans  to  sell  at 
the  sai'ne  central  markets.     That's  the  reason  for  the  springing  up  of  these  region- 
al associations." 

I  l:now  that  you  will  be  interested  in  a  brief  sketch  of  this  most  recent 
grain  marketing  association  so  here  are  the  salient  points:     The  Northwest  Grain 
Cooperative  Association  has  a  capital  stock  of  two  million  dollars.  Local 
associations  in  the  five  states  may  subscribe  for  the  stock  on  a  basis  of  one 
share  at  $20  for  each  thousand  bushels  of  grain  handled.    Of  the  two  million 
dollar  capital,  one  million  dollars  will  be  used  to  uubscribe  for  the  stock  of 
the  Farmers'  National  Grain  Corporation,     Right  there  you  eliminate  all  the  cross 
currents  of  conflicting  interest  involved  in  direct  subscription  of  locals  to 
the  stock  of  the  national  sales  agency.     The  other  million  dollars  of  the  North- 
western Grain  Cooperative  Association's  capital  will  be  used  for  operating 
capital.     Twenty-six  directors  will  mans/ge  the  affairs  of  the  regional  associa- 
tion.   North  Dakota  locals  are  to  elect  eight  of  the  directors,  Minnesota:',seven, 
South  Dakota  S,  eastern  Montana  4,  and  T(7isconsin  1. 

Now  what  will  this  organization  do? 

Well,  as  Mr.  Kuhrt  explains  it,  you  might  divide  its  work  into  three  sec- 
tions. 

The  first  type  of  service  it  will  render  to  the  locals  will  be  in  the  v/ay 
of  organization  and  legal  and  biisiness  assistance.     It  will  help  the  local  coop- 
eratives increase  their  membership.     It  will  handle  legal  matters  for  the  local 
cooperatives.     This  latter  service  will  be  especially  valuable  to  locals  which 
can  not  now  quality  -under  the  Capper-Vol stead  Act.     It  will  provide  centralized 
auditing  of  accounts,  take  care  of  bonding,  and  ins-urance,  and  traffic  matters. 
This  business  advice  and  organized  assistance  will  be  rendered  by  a  staff  of 
field  service  men  —  probably  twenty-six  of  them,  one  for  each  of  the  districts 
from  which  the  directors  come. 

The  second  type  of  service  rendered  to  the  locals  by  the  regional  associa- 
tion is  in  the  field  of  financing.    For  locals  in  the  Northwest,  the  regional 
cooperative  will  look  after  loans  from  the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks 
and  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  —  loans  for  all  purposes  possible  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing-  Act  —  loans  for  b-uying  or  building  storage  and  marketing 
facilities,  for  current  capital,  for  advances  to  members  on  grain  in  storage. 
All  the  locals  have  to  do  is  to  forward  the  papers  to  the  regional  and  the  region- 
al will  handle  all  the  details;  in  fact,  the  regional  will  be  in  a  position  to 
prepare  a  good  many  of  the  papers  which  the  locals  find  it  difficult  to  draw  up. 

The ^ third  class  of  service  to  local  cooperatives  from  the  regional  associa- 
tion is  in  the  way  of  centralized  purchasing  of  supplies  —  feeds,  coal,  twine, 
flour,    Mr.  K-uhrt  foresees  a  considerable  development  of  the  system  of  buying 
concentrates,  on  a  huge  scale  for  use  in  mixing  dairy  and  poultry  feeds  of  stand- 
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ard  forni-ula  at  the  elevators  of  local  grain  associations.     That  is,  the  farmer 
can  "bring  the  feeds  he  has  grown  on  his  place,  to  the  elevator  and  there  have 
them  ground  and  mixed  with  purchased  concentrates  into  a  standard  ration  which 
will  cost  him  just  the  wholesale  price  of  the  concentrates  plus  transportation 
and  handling  charges. 

Also  this  type  of  service  will  extend  to  handling  sales  of  feed  and  of 
seed  grains  "between  local  shipping  points  in  the  areas.     It  will  not  "be  necessary 
to  send  feeds  from  one  county  into  the  central  markets  where  they  may  he  sold 
and  shipped  back  into  an  adjacent  county  with  all  the  costs  of  handling  added. 

How  I  have  purposely  given  you  first  the  picture  of  the  organization  of  this 
newest  grain  cooperative  and  of  its  services  and  left  until  the  last  explanation 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  regionals  are  "built.     Here  they  are  in  one,  two, 
throe  form  as  Mr.  Kuhrt  outlines  them: 

1.  The  regional  cooperative  is  huilt  upon  local  organizations.     The  in- 
dividuo2  grdn  grower  has  in  the  local  organization  some  evidence  of  his  invest- 
ments, a  place  whore  he  can  express  his  views  and  v^here  ho  retains  sufficient 
control  of  his  affairs  that  his  interest  and  loyalty  are  maintaiined. 

2.  The  regional  cooperatives  aim  to  give  central  super'/ision  and  coordina- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  local  associations  in  order  to  maintain  management  and 
business  practices  at  a  high  level  of  efficiency. 

3.  The  regional  association  to  succeed  must  have  assurance  of  a.  large 
volume  of  business  in  order  to  reduce  per-bushel  costs  of  handling  grain,  and 
to  control  enough  of  the  total  volume  of  a  crop  to  feed  it  to  the  markets  in  an 
orderly  fashion  and  thus  stabilize  prices. 

4.  The  regional  association  mu.st  have  facilities  to  market  all  grains  

corn,  whe-^.t,  barley,  oats,  rye,  7;hat  not—  produced  By  farmers  in  the  area. 

5.  The  regional  a,ssociation  must  offer  an  efficient  and  economical  means  of 
financing  :Tiarketing  so  that  all  growers  who  wish  may  obtain  advances  on  grain 

in  store. 

So  there  you  have  in  outline  form  an  explanation  of  this  new  development 
in  a^^ric-ultural  cooperation  —  the  regional  cooperative  association.     It  stands 
between  the  great  national  sales  agency  for  grain  growers  and  the  local  associa- 
tion.    It  unifies  the  efforts  of  all  grain  growers  in  big  areas  marketing  at  a 
few  central  points.     Through  its  field  service  staff  it  aims  to  bring  about  new 
economies  in  the  system  of  getting  grain  into  the  channels  of  trade.    On  the 
side  of  cooperative  purchasing  it  gives  all  the  power  to  buy  economically  that  ic 
given  to  our  huge  industrial  corporations  or  our  chain  stores  by  merging  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  thousands  of  small  units. 

^Mr.  Kulirt  tells  me  that  other  regional  associations  of  grain  cooperatives 
are  in  the  making.     Doubtless  I  shall  be  telling  you  more  about  them  in  the 
months  to  come  and  of  course  you  will  be  hearing  cabout  them  as  the  organizations 
come  into  your  communities  and  make  contact  with  your  local  cooperatives. 

**** 


AI^TOUITCSMEIIT:     Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  has  just  outlined  for  ^rou  the 
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plan  of  orgpjiization  and  the  meaning  of  a  new  type  of  cooperative  association 
that  hfis  grown  up  in  the  field  of  grain  marketing  during  the  past  three  months — 
the  regional  cooperative  r.iarketing  association.    This  information  y;as  ootained 
from  Mr,  W.  J,  Kuhrt,  in  charge  of  grain  marketing  work  for  the  Division  of 
Cooperative  Marketing  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board.     On  next  Thursday  at  this  hour 
he  vdll  give  you  some  facts  on  new  developments  of  cooperative  marketing  of  dairy 
products.    Meanwhile  he  continues  his  reports  from  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  tomorrow  giving  you  some  dairy  production  facts. 
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^0  N  \  T  E  D^TAT  E  S 

^d'€partment 
of  agriculture 


YOUR  ?mi  BEPORTER  AT  WASHINGTON 


F  r  i  day ,  Januat'y- 


NOT  EOR  PUBLICATION 


Speaking  Time:     10  Minutes. 


Dairy  Interview  No.  18:     MVIROFdENT  VERSUS  HEREDITY. 

AJ^TNOUNCEI-iEjIT;    Now  comes  YOUR  FARM  REPORTER  to  throw  new  light  on  an  old-age 
question.    Vrnose  fault  is  it  that  we're  like  we  are?    TiVhat  part  did  heredity 
play?    And  YJhat  part  did  environr^ent  play?    YOUR  REPORTER  considers  these 
questions  from  the  standpoint  of  the  dairy  cow.     He  brings  you  this  informa- 
tion now,  direct  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington. 


***** 


This  destiny  that  shapes  our  ends.    ?^.at  sort  of  mixtiare  is  it? 
Leaving  out  the  all-inclusive  element  of  divine  power  we  have  heredity  and 
environment  as  the  two  main  ingredients.    We  knov/  that.    The  question  is, 
how  do  the  two  compare  in  importance? 

There  has  always    hcon  more  or  less  controversy  over  the  relative 
effect  of  heredity  and  environment.     The  question  makes  one  of  the  best  sub- 
jects I  knov.'  of  for  good  old-fashioned  friendly  arguments.     You  can  gather 
evidence  from  everywhere.    All  living  things — plants  and  animals — from  the 
lowly  one-celled  amoeba  to  the  complicated  mechanisms  we  know  as  dairy  cows  — 
all  are  guided  by  these  two  forces.    And,  in  human  beings  most  of  all,  the 
mixture  is  confusing.    The  beauty  of  the  question  for  arguing  purposes  is 
that  we  aren't  handicapped  by  cold  facts  and  figures.     It's  mighty  hard  to 
get  really  positive  information. 

Dairy  breeding  investigators  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  though, 
are  getting  information  now  that  gives  us  some  insight  into  the  problem,  as 
far  as  dair;y'  cows  are  concerned.     So  I  went  to  Mr.  M.  H.  Eohrman,  the  iiian 
in  charge  of  this  particular  breeding  study,  to  find  out  about  it.  Mr. 
Pohrman  pointed  out  one  fact,  to  begin  with,  that  we  can  all  profitably  keep 
in  mind,    '7e  know  that  environment  does  affect  heritage  very  materially. 
You  can  take  a  cow  capable  of  producing  800  pounds  of  butterfat  in  a  year 
and  cut  her  production  in  half  through  such  environmental  conditions  as 
insufficient  and  careless  feeding,  expos'ure  to  adverse  weather  conditions 
and  so  forth.     Cow-testing  association  records  show  that  many  cows  because 
of  poor  environment,  have  been  producing  much  below  their  true  level  of 
production. 

So  we  start  with  the  fact  that  a  cow  inheriting  high-producing 
ability  can  be  held  back  by  poor  environment.    But — and  here's  where  that 
relationship  between  environment  and  heredity  ceases — a  cow  that  has  inherited 
a  low-producing  ability  can  not  exceed  that  ability  no  matter  how  perfect 
the  environment. 
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Several  years  ago  the  Departnient  of  Agriculture  made  a  study  of  of- 
ficial records  of  three  dairy  breeds.  Tiiey  took  only  cows  which  had  two. 
yearly  Advanced  Register  records.     Ihey  had  already  made  extensive  tests 
to  find  out  just  what  effect  age  had  on  producing  ability. 

Well,  after  allowing  for  the  influence  of  age,  they  found  that  there 
still  was  a  considerable  difference  betvyreen  the  second  record  that  the  cow 
actually  made  and  the  record  that  calculations  based  on  her  first  record  showed 
she  should  have  made.     If  age  had  been  the  only  influence  the  correlation 
between  the  first  and  second  records  would  have  been  perfect.    As  it  was, 
the  average  correlation  was  only  about  six-tenths  instead  of  1,  or  only  six- 
tenths  perfect. 

It  was  environ:Tient  that  caused  this  difference.     So,  on  the  basis  of 
these  fig-ares,  which  were  taken  from  many  thousand  records,  arDproximately 
60  per  cent  of  dairy  cows'  production  is  due  to  heredity  and  40  per  cent  to 
environxient.     That  is,  environment  interfered  with  heredity  to  the  extent  of 
40  per  cent. 

Of  course,  you'll  recognize  that  this  evidence  is  not  absolutely 
air-tight,  either.    Because  environment  may  have  interfered  in  the  case  of 
the  first  records,  also. 

The  only  way  to  get  an  accurate  measure  of  the  inherited  producing 
ability  of  any  animal  is  to  make  environmental  conditions  such  that  she  can 
produce  to  the  limit  of  th.ao  ability.     That  means,  of  course,  feeding  the 
cow  adequately,  keeping  her  comfortable,  and  avoiding  anything  that  might 
upset  her.     If  you're  interested  in  studying  the  effects  of  heredity  the 
first  point  to  recognize  is  that  environment  is  a  factor  that  easily  leads 
to  nisinterpretation  of  results. 

At  any  rate,  through  good  environment  we  can  always  find  the  poor 

producer  because  she  can  not  exceed  her  inherited  ability.    And,  v/ithin 

a  reasonable  limit  we  can  find  the  best  producers.    Vfcen  we're  dealing  with 
very  high  producing  cows,  of  course,  the  trouble  is  that  we're  not  certain 
that  we  have  developed  the  ideal  environmental  conditions.     So  we  can  not 
be  sure  v/hether  such  cows  have  actually  reached  the  limit  of  their  inherited 
ability  to  produce. 

Dcpar.'-ment  dairy  specialists  however,  have  wcr^rfl  ci.t  a  set  of  tost 
conditions  that,  so  far       ar^yone  knows,  will  enable  to  produce  up  to 

their  raaxim-jx.i  ability  durln^^-  q.c  least  2  lactation  perioib. 

F'irtv.  all  cows  are  dry  at  least  3  months  before  calving.    And  they 
are  fed  libt-rally  in  advance  of  calving,  to  build  them.  up. 

Then,  they  are  kept  in  comfortable  quarters.    And  they  are  milked  3 
times  a  day  for  the  entire  period  of  the  test,  which  is  a  year.    Mr.  Fohrrnan 
suggests,  though,  that  in  cases  of  extremely  high  milk  production,  it  might 
be  well  to  milk  four  times  daily. 

Every  cow  gets  a  liberal  ration  of  alfalfa  hay,  corn  silage,  beet 
pulp,  and  a  grain  mixture  containing  18  per  cent  protein.     The  ration  is 
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fed  according  to  the  Savaf;e  feeding  standard,  with  full  allowance  for 
maintenance  and  -iroduction,    A  10  per  cent  extra  allov/ance  is  made  for 
mature  cows  and  a  15  per  cent  allowance  for  heifers,  to  take  care  of  indi- 
vidual variations. and  provide  for  growth. 

Under  these  conditions  practically  all  of  the  test  cows  shov/  fairly 
good  gains  in  weight  during  the  test  -Dcriod.     Tl'iis  indicates  that  they  have 
reached  their  maximum  production,  since  food  that  might  be  utilized  for 
milk  is  going  into  "body  fat. 

ilow,  what  have  we  found  out?    7/e  haven' t  found  any  absolute  measure 
of  the  relative  importance  of  heredity  and  environment.    But  vie  do  know  that 
environment  is  very  important.     The  estimate  that  it  interferes  with  heredity 
to  the  extent  of  40  per  cent,  in  milk  production,  is  probably  pretty  close 
to  the  truth. 

So  we  may  conclude  that  unless  you  consider  environment,  any  studies 
of  heredity  will  be  of  no  value.  And  unless  you  provide  good  environmenta.l 
conditions  you  can't  judge  the  actual  producing  ability  of  your  cows. 

:^  >|c  >K  >|( 

AMOm'Gg,:ElvTT ;     You  have  been  listening  to  YOUR  FASII  REPORTER,  discussing  the 
tried  and  true  subject  of  the  relation  betv/een  heredity  and  environment. 

If  you  want  to  ask  him  some  questions  write  him  at  Station   or  at  the 

Department  of  Agriculture  m  ffashington. 
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HOT  FOE  PU3LICATI0IT 


Speaking  Time:  9  Mimates. 


All  Regions 


CM  A  FAKIffiR  COITTROL  THE  KOG-PRODUCTIOIT  RIDDLE? 

OPSHING  AMITOTOTCEICTT :    At  this  time  we  are  going  to  listen  to  your  Parra 
Reporter  who  is  going  to  try  to  answer  the  question,  "CAN  A  PARI£ER  CONTROL 
THE  HOG-PRODUCTION  RIDDLE?"      This  is  one  of  the  re^laj-  Parm  Reporter 
programs  coming  to  you  through  -the  cooperation  of  tlie  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Station  .      All  right,  lite. 

Reporter,  start  that  hog-riddle  story. 


Now  folks,  this  is  not  a  hog  story,  neither  is  it  connected  with  a 
riddle,  but  it  does  discuss  the  gambling  chance  many  hog  raisers  take  in 
the  production  of  hogs. 

Not  long  ago  I  struck  up  with  a  man  who  said  he  was  in  the  hog 
production  gane.    That  word  "GAl^ffi"  stuck  in  my  mind.    Many  livestock 
raisers  look  on  the  industry  as  a  game ,  an.d  too  often  they  treat  it  as  a 
kind  of  sport,  rather  than  a  "business.     I  recently  read  a  most  interesting 
article  about  the  merry  go-round  cycle  of  the  corn  and  the  hog.    All  of 
these  things  put  me  to  wondering  whether  or  not  the  farmer  could  really 
control  the  hog-production  problem. 

'l  In  search  of  more  information  on  this  question  I  went  over  and 

had  a  talk  with  Mr.  E.  Z.  Russell,  in  charge  of  swine  investigation  for 

I.  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.    Mr.  Russell  was  formerly  a 

^         Nebraska  hog  raiser,  and  fa'ailiar  with  the  various  angles  of  the  hog 

b-osiness.  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  farmers  could  control  the  hog-production 
problem. 

"Uell,  I'll  tell  you,"  he  said,  "The  farmer  may  not  be  able  to 
control  hog  production  completely  but  he  can  sway  the  industry  until  it 
almost  turns  over,  if  he'll  exercise  goc  i  judgment  and  sound  business 
pr  inc  ip  fes .  " 

I  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  that  statement,  and  he  answered  in 
this  manner* 


— ooOoo — 


"I  have  observed  that  farmers  can  not  raise  hogs  and  exclude  all 
other  livestock  from  their  farms,  and  still  be  permanently  successful. 
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The  farming  business,  to  be  most  successful,  should  include  the  livestock 
business  also.     The  production  of  cattle,  hogs,  horses,  and  looultry 
certainl5'-  has  a  place  on  practically  any  farm,  and  sheep  should  be  talcen 
into  consideration  on  most  of  them. 

"I'll  illustrate  my  point  in  this  way.    A  mill  grinds  a  bushel  of 
56  pounds  of  corn  into  meal.     Jive  of  the  56  pounds  of  corn  may  go  to  bran 
which  is  not  sold  through  the  meal.     Does  the  miller  throw  this  bran  away? 
Hot  at  all.     If  he  does  a  large  enough  business  he  generally  installs  a 
feed  mill,  and  maJces  various  livestock  feeds  from  this  bran.     In  that  way 
he  turns  a  1/y-product  into  a  cash  product. 

"If  a  man  is  a  hog  raiser,  he  ought  to  be  a  corn  raiser  also,  ^'^j"? 
Because  the  hog  produced  most  economically  is  the  hog  -produced  with  corn 
that  is  grown  on  the  farm  with  the  hog.    How,  if  a  man  is  going  to  produce 
corn,  so  he  can  grow  hogs,  he  should  have  a  crop  rotation  that  will  include 
soil-building  legumes  in  order  to  raal^e  the  most  corn  per  acre.    ".Taat  is  he 
going  to  do  with  the  roughage  that  comes  from  these  crops?    Hogs  don't 
eat  much  roughage.     Of  course  he  can  put  it  back  on  the  soil,  but  the 
best  waj'"  to  -out  it  ba,ck  on  the  soil  is  in  the  form  of  livestock  manure. 
By  feeding  this  roughage  to  livestock  he  does  exactly  as  the  miller  does, 
turns  a  by-product  into  a  cash  crop. 

"I  believe  the  most  successful  farmers  of  this  country  are  those 
who  tie  livestock  and  crop  "prodxiction  up  together  and  try  to  make  each 
dovetail  into  the  other.    The  farmer  who  breaks  even  on  the  feeding  of 
his  livestock  often  has  the  manure,  wool,  eggs,  millc,  and  the  young  animals 
as  profit.  " 

I  interrupted  I^r.  Russell  at  this  point  to  a.sk  him  how  the  one-crop 
hog  farmer  could  control  the  hog-production  problem. 

"'"ell,"  he  remarked,   "You  know  the  one-crop  farmer  speaks  of  his 
crop  as  a  cash  crop.    A  litter  of  pigs  farrowed  earl;-  in  March  and 
properly  fed  should  go  on  the  market  in  September,  and  that's  as  soon  as 
the  farmer  can  produce  his  cash  crop.    Now,  can  farmers  control  the  hog- 
production  'oroblem?    'Veil,  here  are  some  of  the  y;ays  it  can  be  done. 

"First,  generally  speaking,  let  all  farms  produce  some  livestock. 
Let  them  get  in  the  livestock  business  and  stay  in  aiid  not  be  j-'omping  in 
and  out  trying  to  get  rich  by  gainbling  on  the  cycles.     Let  them  have  a 
variety  of  livestock  suited  to  the  conditions  of  that  farm  so  that  all 
by-products  by  going  through  livestock  become  cash  products. 

"Second,  all  feed  consumed  by  the  livestock  should  as  nearly  as 
possible  be  produced  on  the  farm  along  with  the  livestock. 

"Following  a  program,  of  this  kind,  hogs  become  a  link  in  the  chain 
instead  of  the  whole  chain  itself.     If  they  are  -onprof itable  for  a  year 
or  so  some  other  livestock,  or  livestock  product ,  may  be  iDrofitable  e,nd 
in  this  way  the  farmers'  boat  is  able  to  keep  moving." 

I  asked  Mr.  Russell  what  he  thought  about  the  hog  cycles. 
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"I  don't  think  it  would  'oe  \'vdse  for  me  to  tell  you  v/hat  I  think  a'oout 
that,"  was  his  candid  reply.     "TJhen  a  farmer  tries  to  follow  the  cycle,  it 
indicates,  to  me  at  least,  that  he  is  gamhling,  and  a  garahler  often  forgets 
and  neglects  the  "basic  -principles  leading  to  success.    The  hog  garnhler  over- 
looks the  economic  fact  that  a  hog  is  generally  worth  more  net  profit  at  a 
certain  age  and  weight  than  at  any  other  time  in  its  life.    Here  is  a 
striking  example, 

"The  United  States  ^ureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  a  livestock  field  sta- 
tion at  Ardmore , South  Dakota,    "'e  have  "been  running  hog-feeding  ex^periments 
for  two  years  to  try  to  determine  the  "best  time  to  sell  a  hog  for  most  profit. 
In  I'.'Iarch  1927  there  were  several  litters  of  pigs  farrowed  at  the  station. 
Half  these  "toigs  were  "pushed"  on  a  self-feeder,  and  sold  in  Septem"ber,  at  six 
months  of  age,  on  the  Omaha  market.    The  other  half  of  these  pigs  were  placed 
on  an  alfalfa  pasture  and  given  a  limited  ration  of  one  and  one-half  pounds 
of  corn  per  pig  per  da,y.    Tihen  the  pigs  averaged  100  pounds  each  they  were 
shipped  to  the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Ilanhattan,  Kansas,  finished  ajid 
sold  at  10  months  of  age.     The  first  half  of  these  pigs  sold  for  $12  per 
hundred  pounds  and  the  last  half  sold  for  $8.50  per  hundred  pounds.  There 
was  a  difference  of  $3.50  per  hvJidred  in  favor  of  the  pigs  sold  early.  This 
experiment  was  repeated  in  1928  ?/ith  a  difference  of  $3.00  per  hundred  in 
favor  of  the  pigs  sold  early. 

"In  1927  it  took  404  pounds  of  grain  to  -oroduce  100  pounds  of  gaan 
when  the  hogs  were  held  over  and  fed  for  larger  production.     It  took  350 
pounds  of  grain  to  produce  100  pounds  of  gain  when  the  pigs  were  rushed.  In 
1928  it  took  397  pounds  of  grain  for  the  slow  hogs,  and  336  pounds  for  the 
self-feeder  hogs  to  produce  100  pounds  of  gain. 

"Experiments  of  the  same  kind  will  "be  made  at  the  Ardmore  Station  for 
several  3^ears  to  come, hoping  to  determine  the  "best  plsai  for  the  faraier  to 
follow, 

"How,  a  hog  raiser  interested  in  staying  in  that  "business  Y^ill  do 
well  to  study  these  factors  and  forget  ahout  gamhling.     It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  hogs  weighing  around  200  pounds  hring  a  greater  net  return  than 
the  "big  hogs  some  of  these  hog  gam'blers  insist  on  producing, 

"A  farmer  ought  to  take  an  inventory  of  his  ov»n  condition?,  and  then 
raise  crops,  and  livestock  "best  suited  for  those  conditions. 

"The  hog  pro"blem  is  the  livestock  pro"blem  and  the  livestock  "iro"blem 
is  the  crop  pro"blem.    They  all  go  together. 

"Every  farm  should  raise  all  the  livestock  it  can  feed,  and  feed  - 
nearly  all  the  livestock  it  can  raise.     There  v/ill  "be  some  except io.:s,  "but 
this  is  a  good  rule  to  follow, 

"Uhen  fa,rmers  produce  hogs  and  livestock  on  the  hasis  I  have  outlined, 
I  don't  'oelieve  there  will  "be  much  of  a  production  ■Dro"'olem  to  control," 

— ooOoo — 

C  LOS  I  ITS  AiriIOUITCElfflI?I ;  You  have  just  heard  your  Earm  Reporter  talk  a"bout  con- 
trolling the  hog  production  pro"blem.  ^his  is  one  of  the  regular  Eaxm  Reporter 
programs  coming  to  you  every  day  except  Saturday  and  Strnday, through  the  coop- 
eration of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Station  . 
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Crops  and  Soils  Interview  No.  19:     The  Invisible  Population  of  the  Parm, 
Speaking  Time:    10  Minutes, 

ATIMOUNCEMEDIT:    Your  Parin  Reporter  at  Washington  is  literally  going  to  take  you 
on  a  trip  "below  the  earth's  crust  today.    But  he  will  keep  an  eye  on  the  practical 
value  to  the  farmer  of  such  a  trip.    He's  going  to  talk  atout  The  Invisi'ble  Popu- 
lation of  the  Parm,  giving  you  facts  which  he  gleaned  in  a  talk  with  specialists 
in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  through  which,  with  the  cooperation 
of  Station  ,  his  chat  comes.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter,  we're  ready  to  start— 

**** 

I'm  going  to  lead  off  today  with  a  story  that  sounds  like  a  fairy  tale  hut 
which  is  true. 

The  story  is  ahout  living,  eel- shaped  organisms  called  UEJ/IAS,    Unless  you 
are  on  good  terras  with  a  microscope  or  the  science  hooks,  you  prohahly  don't  know 
what  neraas  are  or  wouldn't  recognize  one  if  you  saw  it.    And  you  would  have  to 
have  right  good  eyes  to  see  some  of  them  because  the  smallest  ones  are  only  one 
two  hundred  and  fiftieth  of  an  inch  long  when  full  grown.    They  run  from  this  size 
to  several  feet  in  length  with  a  diameter  of  a  lead  pencil. 

Now  here's  the  story,    Mr.  N.  A.  Cohh  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  who 
has  "been  studying  nemas  for  a  long  time,  says  tliat  nemas  are  so  abundant  that  if 
all  other  matter  in  the  universe  could  he  magically  swept  away,  leaving  only  the 
neaas,  the  earth  would  still  he  recognizable.    There  would  still  exist  in  space 
a  hollow  sphere,  the  size  of  the  earth,  made  up  of  a  surface  film  composed  of  the 
nemas  formerly  inhabiting  the  earthly  soil  and  water,  plants  and  animals.  We 
couLd  recognize  lakes  and  rivers  and  oceans  by  the  nemas  peculiar  to  them.  We 
could  recognize  the  soil  types  by  the  kinds  of  nemas  left.    We  could  recognize 
the  cities  by  accumulations  of  nemas  peculiar  to  human  beings,  domesticated 
animals  and  plants.    The  trees  would  still  stand  in  ghostly  rows  along  the  streets, 
represented  by  nemas  that  once  inhatited  the  bark  of  their  trunks  and  branches. 

And  NEMAS  are  only  one  form  of  the  complex  life  we  never  or  seldom  see. 
This  world  is  full  of  unseen  empires.    BattDeS?'  and  conquests,  life  streams  and 
death,  str-uggle  and  adventure  are  going  on  constantly  out  of  range  of  our  eyes. 

Take  life  in  the  soil,  for  exaiTrple.    Most  people  think  of  soil  as  a  dead 
thing,  of  earth  earthy.    But  the  ground  under  our  feet  swarms  and  seethes  with 
life.    The  soils  of  our  gardens,  yards,  and  fields  is  alive  with  thousajads  of 
kinds  of  tiny  animals  and  plants  of  which  we  know  little  or  nothing.    Here  beneath 
our  feet  are  microbes,  protozos,  fun^i .  or  molds,  and  many  otber  kinds  of  visible 
or  invisible  life.    Not  every  farmer  can  gain  an  empire.    But  any  famer  can  boast 
that  he  has  an  empire  beneath  his  feet.    Now,  in  the  rest  of  this  t^,  I'm  going 
to  refer  to  all  these  forms  of  life  as  ORGANISMS,     Remember,  by  ORGANISMS,  I'm 
going  to  mean,  not  only  NEMAS,  but  BACTERIA,  PROTOZOA,  FUNGI  or  MOLDS  OF  DIFFERENT 
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sorts. 

I  confess  that,  thotigh  I  was  surprised  to  learn  of  the  great  size  of  this 
under-earth  population,  I  still  figured  that  I  coiiLd  take  it  or  leave  it,  I 
knew  that  v;hile  most  farmers  can  recognize  many  plants  "by  their  appesirance  ABOVE 
THE  GROUITD,  few  can  tell  a  plant  hy  its  roots  alone.    It's  a  lot  more  natural  for 
us  to  see  things  that  naturally  hit  us  hetween  the  eyes  than  it  is  for  us  to  see 
and  know  things  that  we  have  to  dig  for.    And  so,  when  I  went  to  see  Dr.  Charles 
Thorn  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  specializes  on  these  under-ground 
organisms,  I  was  tempted  to  treat  the  matter  somewhat  lightly, 

Dr.  Thom  made  little  patters  on  the  top  of  a  desk  with  his  fingers.  I 
sat  at  another  desk  and  listened.    There  really  wasn't  much  that  I  could  say. 
But  there  w?.s  one  question  running  through  my  mind  and  I  decided  to  ask  it  when 
the  time  was  ripe.    The  question  is:    WHAT  BELATIOU  HAS  THE  STUDY  OE  SOIL  ORW^..: 
ISMS  TO  TEE  PRACTICAL  USE  OF  LAMD  FOR  CROP  PRODUCTION? 

"The  soil,"  "beg^n  Dr.  Thom,  "has  heen  the  duniping  ground  for  waste  material 
of  all  kinds  for  ages.    The  dtunping  ground  for  the  worthless,  the  useless,  the 
offensive,  the  xmwanted.    These  things  carry  with  them  to  the  soil  every  germ  of 
disease  or  rot  the  flesh  is  heir  to.    But  somehow,  in  the  course  of  time,  such 
things  disappear — lYHILE  THE  SOIL  STILL  SEEMS  TO  BE  THE  SAME.    This  process  is 
called  decay  and,  in  some  hazy  way,  we  give  soil  organisms  credit  for  the  joh. 
Everything  returns  to  the  earth,  "but  what  happens  then  is  still  pretty  much  of  a 
mystery," 

At  this  point,  I  asked  Dr.  Thom  if  science  is  doing  anything  to  solve  this 
mystery. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "Soil  scientists,  or  soil  "biologists,,  are  working  now— —and 
have  "been  working  for  many  years— to:  First,  take  a  sort  of  census  of  this  soil 
population  and  then  to  classify  it  "by  type,  race,  activity,  and  so  on,  and.  Second, 
to  identify  the  particular  things  these  soil  organisms  do  and  find  out  what  part 
they  play  in  the  general  scheme  of  things.    The  work  hasn't  gone  far  enough  yet 
to  enable  any  man  to  answer  the  questions  as  to  what  is  a  normal  soil  flora  and 
as  to  what  kind  of  organisms  a  man  wants    in  his  particular  soil.     It's  certain 
that  many  of  the  organisms  in  the  soil  are  useless  so  far  as  man's  purposes  are 
concerned.    It's  certain  that  many  of  them,  such  as  the  root-rots,  ajre  highly 
destructive  to  our  crops.    It's  a  fact  that  welicnow  the  soil  to  harhor  disease 
germs,  such  as  the  tetanus  germ,  which  are  equally  harmful  to  man.    And  it's  also 
certain  that  some  of  these  soil  organisms  are  highly  beneficial." 

I  asked  Dr.  Thom  to  tell  me  about  some  of  the  beneficial  ones. 

He  said  that  soil  biologists,  in  cooperation  with  the  chemists,  have  dis- 
covered that  NITROGEIT  the  most  costly  fertilizer  we  have — is  constantly  being 

taken  from  the  air  and  made  available  for  green  plants,  throtigh  the  agency  of 
soil  bacteria.    One  form  of  these  bacteri*  lives  independently  in  the  soil  and 
adds  to  its  fertility.    The  other  forn>- — the  leg-ume  nodule  group — sets  up  a  sort 
of  partnership  with  the  leg"uminous  plants,  (the  pea,  bean,  clover,  and  alfalfa 
family),  by  which  both  live, 

"ITow  we  know  quite  a  lot  about  these  so-called  ITITROGEN-FIXING  organisms. 
We  find  them,  for  example,  more  or  less  dependent  on  measurable  soil  conditions. 
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But  we  don't  know  how  to  "breed  them,  control  their  work  or  stinrulate  their  ac- 
tivities.    We  find  that  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  not  ONE  "but  MAITY  species  of 
organisms  seem  to  "be  working  together.    They  form  a  very  important  factor  in 
agriculture.    We  find  tliat  their  life  and  growth  is  favored  ty  the  same  condi- 
tions that  favor  the  crops  on  which  they  have  an  effect." 

I  was  beginning  to  see  part  of  the  answer  to  my  question:     WHAT  EELATIOH  HAS 
THE  STUDY  OF  SOIL  ORGANISMS  TO  THE  PRACTICAL  USE  OF  LAITD  FOR  CROP  PRODUCTION,  hy 
this  time.     Dr.  Thom  told  me  that  when  these  legume  nodihle  organisms  were  dis- 
covered, the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  State  experiment  stations  took  up 
the  study  of  their  part  in  better  farming,  around  1900.    He  said  that  the  special 
strains  of  bacteria  which  produce  nodules  on  special  legmes  have  been  isolated 
and  their  character  clearly  defined,    "Inoculation  with  this  bacteria  has  proved 
to  be  practical  in  farming,"  he  said,  "and  it  often  brings  remarkable  results 
under  favorable  conditions  in  the  field.    New  species  of  leguminous  plants  have 
been  introduced  into  regions  where  they  were  badly  needed  both  for  feed  and  for 
green  manure  fertilizer  when  plowed  under.    At  first,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  State  experiment  stations  furnished  the  cialtures  of  organisms  to 
farmers  in  these  regions  without  charge.    ComiTiercial  firms  have  now  come  into  the 
field." 

Tliis  look  like  good,  practical  information  to  me.    I  saw  how  science  has 
made  at  least  one  type  of  soil  organism  available  to  the  farmer.     I  saw  also 
why  it  would  be  very  important  to  test  and  check  up  on  the  cultures  to  see  that 
they  had  real  value.    Dr.  Thom  explained  that  the  Soil  Microbiology  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  makes  a  yearly  inspection  of  every  product  offered 
for  sale  as  a  leg-ume  inoculant.     Samples  are  collected  from  regular  dealers  in 
many  States  and  the  establishments  producing  them  are  inspected.    The  department 
has  issued  a  bulletin  on  the  subject.    It  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  1496— F,  called 
INiTOCULATION  OF  LEGUMES  AND  MONLEGUMES  WITH  NITROGEN-FIXING  AND  OTHER  BACTERIA. 
It  tells  how  to  do  the  inoculating  in  the  approved  style. 

"Well,"  said  Dr.  Thom,  "Tliere  you  have  one  example  of  how  study  of  soil 
organisms  has  been  of  direct  benefit  to  the  American  farmer," 

I  agreed.    Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  scientists  in  this  country  and  in 
other  countries  are  at  work  on  other  types  of  soil  organisms.    Considerable  work 
has  been  done  on  nematodes.    Study  has  shown  the  importance  to  life  of  various 
kinds  of  soil  fungi,  bacteria,  protozoa.    "But,"  he  said,  "the  soil  sustains  at 
least  as  great  and  as  varied  a  population  below  its  surface  as  above.     Some  memr- 
bers  of  this  huge  population  are  worthless  and  use  up  space  and  food  which 
more  valuable  forms  could  use  to  better  advantage.    No  field  of  biological 
activity  offers  i  graater  difficulties.    But  science  is  finding  more  and  more 
facts  about  these  under-world  plants  and  creatures.    And  while  progress  is  going 
on,  there's  no  reason  to  think  that  we  won't  find  still  more." 

ANN0UNCE:,CENT:    You  can  get  that  Farmers'  Bulletin  1496-F,  which  tells  how  to 

inoculate  for  the  legumes  and  other  crops,  either  by  Tsrriting  Station  or  the 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  And  that  concludes  your  Washington 
reporter's  talk  for  today. 
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)2yb     YOUR  REPORTER  A?  WASHIHGTOU.  Wednesday,  January  22,  1930. 

HOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 

Speak  in;^  T  ime  :     10  M  i  nu  t  e  s . 

Poultry  Interview  No.  19;    PRODUCING  GOOD  HATCHING  EGGS. 

AITNOUiiCII.IENT;     It  won't  "be  long  until  poultry  raisers  will  tegin  saving  eggs 
for  hatching.     So  today  YOUR  EARIvi  REPORTER  is  going  to  taBc  about  the  business 
of  producing  good  hatching  eggs.     There  are  few  poultry  ouestions  more  im- 
portant right  now.    Poultrymen  tell  me  that  the  losses  due  to  eggs  that  won't 
hatch  are  a  big  factor  every  year.    Now,  let's  hear  YOUR  REPORTER, 

— ooOoo — 

I'm  told  that  around  two  billion  eggs  are  set  each  year  in  the  United 

States.    And  that  only  about  50  per  cent  produce  live  chickens.    This  means 

that  300  nillion  eggs,  or  almost  half  the  entire  number,  are  a  total  loss. 

I  asked  Mr,  A,  R,  Lee,  our  Department  of  Agriculture  poultry  friend, 
what  caused  this  great  loss.    And  he  replied  that  a  large  part  of  it  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  many  low-quality  hatching  eggs.    Failure  to  hatch  isn't 
always  due  to  the  eggs  being  infertile.    Many  fertile  eggs  fail  to  hatch 
even  under  the  best  conditions  of  incubation.    Hatchability  and  fertility  do 
not  necessarily  mean  the  same  thing. 

Then  I  asked  him  what  the  solution  v;as.    He  explained  that  the  ansv/er 
was  not  an  easy  one,  but  the  solution  depends  on  many  factors.     In  the  first 
place  hatchability  is  an  inherited  characteristic.     So  the  problem  becomes 
one  of  breeding  and  selection,  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  that's  quite  a 
problem.    As  you  know,  high-producing  hens  having  a  good  appearance  and  strong 
vigor  don't  always  produce  good-quality  hatching  eggs.     It's  necessary  to  be 
very  careful  in  culling  the  breeding  flock.    And  it's  a  good  idea  to  select 
males  from  hens  which  produce  good  hatchable  eggs. 

Yearling  hens  make  better  breeders  than  pullets  because  they  are  more 
matiire,  they  lay  larger  eggs,  and  they  have  had  a  rest  period  during  the  fall. 
Early  hatched  pullets,  though,  which  have  been  through  a  fall  molt,  make  good 
breeders. 


Any  stock  which  has  been  closely  inbred  does  not  produce  the  best 
hatching  eggs. 

Breeding,  though,  is  by  no  means  the  only  important  factor  involved. 
There  are  many  others,  and  most  of  them  offer  opportunities  for  improvement 
through  better  practices.    Take  feeding  for  example.     It  is  one  of  the  easiest 
means  of  making  improvement.    Rations  which  keep  the  flock  in  prime  physical 
condition  usually  result  in  the  best  eggs  for  hatching.     Such  rations  should 
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furnisli  sufficient  protein  and  plenty  of  minerals,  vitamins,  green  feed,  milk, 
and  bulky  feeds. 

]]]xporii'.ients  show  that  calcium,  or  lime,  in  the  ration  not  only  affects 
the  good  cuality  of  the  egg  shell  but  also,  indirectly,  the  ouality  of  chicks 
produced.     Good  shells  are  absolutely  essential,  of  course,  to  good  hatching 
eggs. 

In  the  experiments  carried  on  by  the  Department's  Experiment  Stations 
it  was  found  that  alfalfa  hay  and  milk  were  the  two  feeds  which  produced  the 
greatest  improvement  in  hatchability.    Hatchability  of  eggs  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  physical  condition  of  hens,  so  that  every  effort  made  to  keep 
the  ^physical  condition  at  its  highest  point  v/ill  be  worth  while. 

Mr.  Lee  declares  that  there  is  no  one  feed  that  will  add  more  to  the 
breedin.?;  ration  than  millc  or  some  of  the  milk  products.     The  germ  in  corn  or 
wheat  is  also  valuable  for  breeding  hens.     G-round  wheat  and  groxind  corn  there- 
fore, are  ^,'ood  additions  to  the  rations  for  a  flock  of  breeders. 

Here's  a  good  breeding  ration  recommended  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.   Are  you  ready?    First,  a  mash  of  30  parts  by  weight  yellow  corn  meal, 
15  parts  rolled  oats,  11  parts  bran,  8  parts  middlings,  7  parts  meat  scrap, 
7  parts  fisl'i  meal,  5  parts  dried  milk,  5  parts  alfalfa- leaf  meal,  5  parts 
bone  meal,  4-  parts  linseed  meal,  2  parts  ground  limestone,  and  one  part  salt. 

This  mash  is  fed  in  addition  to  a  scratch  feed  of  2  parts  yellow  corn, 
1  part  v/heat,  and  1  part  oats.     In  addition  a  green  feed — alfalfa  or  clover 
hay — is  sup;;lied  daily,  and  the  ration  is  supplemented  with  some  liquid  milk. 
Since  a  large  part  of  the  egg  is  vifater,  the  hens  need  plenty  of  clean  drinking 
water,  \ 

Housing  and  management  also  affect  the  quality  of  hatching  eggs.  It's 
"had  business  to  crowd  breeding  flocks  in  houses.    Mr.  Lee  says  it  pays  to 
give  them  more  house  space  than  is  needed  by  hens  kept  only  for  market  pro- 
duction.   He  recommends  at  least  5  square  feet  of  floor  space  per  hen. 

Hens  out  of  doors  on  a  green  range  usually  produce  good  hatching  eggs. 
But  in  most  parts  of  the  country  they  can't  get  green  range  early  in  the 
breedin,;-  season.    Breeding  hens  need  direct  sunlight  as  well  as  green  feed. 
So  if  sunlight  is  sufficient,  add  one  per  cent  of  cod- liver  oil  to  the  ro-tion. 
And  if  hens  must  be  confined  arrange  the  windows  so  that  as  much  sunliglit  as 
possible  gets  into  the  house.     Glass  substitutes  which  admit  ultra-violet  light 
rays  are  a  help.     Artificial  ultra-violet  light,  though,  is  not  yet  considered 
practical  under  ordinary  conditions. 

Sanitation  is  naturally  a  very  important  item,  too„  where  hens  are  con- 
fined. The  house  must  be  kept  dry,  the  litter  dry  and  clean.  And  speaking  of 
litter,  make  it  deep,  so  that  breeding  hens  get  plenty  of  exercise. 

As  to  mating,  you're  all  familiar  with  the  standard  practices.    As  Mr. 
Lee  explained  it  to  me,  hens  should  be  mated  with  the  right  proportion  of 
males  and  females  several  weeks  before  eggs  are  wanted  for  hatching.    A  Leghorn 
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or  other  sniall-breed  male  is  mated  with  about  15  females.     In  larger  breeds 
the  proportion  is  10  or  12  to  one*     In  large  matings either  four  or  five 
Leghorn  roosters  or  six  to  seven  of  the  general  purpose  types,  are  mated  v/ith 
a  hundred  hens. 

Joeaking  of  roosters  Mr.  Lee  explained  that  freezing  of  combs  and  wat- 
tles i::¥iiediately  affects  fertility  of  the  eg^^s  from  the  flock,  and  this  con- 
dition usually  exists  for  several  v/eeks.     That's  another  big  reason  why  Qood 
housing  and  good  ventilation  are  essential — to  prevent  possible  freezing  cjid 
frosting  of  combs. 

Of  course  all  eggs  produced,  even  by  carefully  selected  hens,  will  not 
be  up  to  standard.     Selecting  the  hatching  eggs  will  also  bring  improvement. 
Size  is  one  of  the  most  important  characteristics,  and  all  eggs  under  two 
ounces  in  weight — 24  ounces  to  the  dozen — can  well  be  discarded.     Color  and 
shape  are  also  important.    ITnite  eggs  should  be  pure  v/hite,  not  tinted  with 
brovm. 

The  production  of  good  hatching  eggs  can  be  made  a  profitable  business 
in  more  ways  than  one.    Development  of  commercial  hatcheries  in  the  country 
has  created  a  big  demand  for  hatchery  eggs,  in  addition  to  those  needed  for  re- 
production of  the  home  flock.    And  these  eggs  bring  prices  considerably  above 
the  prices  of  market  eggs.    Many  farmers  are  finding  it  a  welcome  source  of 
additional  income  from  the  farm  flock. 

— ooOoo — 

AMOUITCIlr.gITT;     You  have  been  listening  to  a  talk  for  poultry  raisers  on  "Pro- 
ducing Good  Hatching  Eggs."    If  you  want  further  information  on  this  subject 

write  to  YOUS  JAmi  REPORTER  at  Station  or  at  the  Department  of  Agricu.1- 

ture  in  Washington, 

*♦* 
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NOT  rOR  PIE'LICATIOU 


Speaking  Tine:     9  Minutes 
Cooperation  Interviev/  Ho.  18: 


HOW  POOLING  PRACTICES  OE  COOPERATIVE  CREAIvi- 
ERY  EEDEPA.TIONS  HAVE  IIvlPROVED  QUALITY 


ANiroUNCS.-IENT:     Each  Thursday  Your  Farm  Rei;,orter  at  Washington  reports  on  an 
interview  with  an  economist  of  the  cooperative  marketing  division  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board.     Today  he  tells  how  pooling  practices  of  cooperative 
creamery  federations  have  improved  the  quality  of  cream  and  butter.  All 
right,  Mr,  Reporter. 


jfc  aft  ife 


I  paid  a  bright  and  early  morning  visit  to  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
to  catch  I.Ir.  Tom  G.  Stitts  before  his  day's  work  was  well  under  way.  As 
economist  in  charge  of  the  dairy  section  of  the  division  of  cooperative 
marketing,  Mr.  Stitts  is  a  busy  man  these  days. 

He's  not  too  busy,  though,  to  talk  with  practical  dairy  farmers  and 
creamerymen  about  better  quality  cream  and  butter — even  when  it  means  talk- 
ing second-hand  through  a  radio  reporter.    Naturally  he's  very  much 
interested  in  that  question.    And  of  course  any  program  developed  by  the 
Farm  Board  for  marketing  butter  through  large  sales  organizations  must 
give  special  attention  to  quality. 

V/c  started  out  talking  about  pooling  in  general,  and  the  conversa- 
tion soon  turned  to  the  subject  of  quality  and  ways  of  improving  quality. 
I  hadn't  realized  it  before,  but  there  is  a  close  relationship  between 
quality  and  large-scale  pooling  operations  as  practiced  by  cooperative 
organizations.    However,  that's  getting  a  little  ahead  of  our  story.  Let's 
begin  at  the  beginning. 

i.Ir.  Stitts  was  telling  me  that  practically  all  country- type  coop- 
erative creameries  pool  their  butter.     Centralized  cooperatives,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  pool  to  such  a  large  extent.    But  in  the  three  big  butter 
producing  states  of  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  60  per  cent  of  all  the 

flutter  is  made  in  cooperative  creameries  and  pooling  is  almost  unajiimous- 

ly  practiced. 

Tliey  pool  the  expenses  of  manufacture  and  marketing  and  they  pool 
the  returns,  and  now  they  are  pooling  more  and  more  on  the  basis  of  grade. 
As  I.lr.  Stitts  explained  it,  all  costs  of  manufacturing  and  marketing  butter 
are  subtracted  from  the  gross  returns.     Then  the  price  on  butterfat  to  the 
fan:ier  is  established  by  dividing  the  net  returns  by  the  quantity  de- 
livered by  grade. 
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The  fact  that  they're  pooling;  raore  on  the  basis  of  grade  is  one 
evidence  that  market  demands  for  quality  are  affecting  creamery  practices. 
Market  conditions,  plus  a  great  deal  of  educational  v;ork,  have  "brought 
atout  auality  improvements  in  cooperative  organizations. 

Of  course,  the  point  is  that  in  order  to  make  high-quality  "butter 
you've  got  to  have  high-quality  creain.    And  the  only  reliable  way  the 
creamery-man  has  of  getting  this  good  creara  is  to  -gair  for  it — that  is, 
to  pay  dair^-men  for  the  extra  expense  of  keeping  the  cream  sweet,  clean, 
and  free  from  objectionable  odors.    As  you  all  know  very  well  it  does 
cost  more  to  produce  good  creai'n  than  to  produce  cream  of  lower  quality, 
For  one  thing  it  has  to  be  delivered  oftener;  and  there  is  additional 
trouble,  and  time,  and  perhaps  equipment  reouired. 

How,  if  the  creameryman  pays  his  patrons  on  the  basis  of  quality 
he  must  be  able  to  sell  on  a  "quality  basis,  also,    Ke  must  have  a  market 
that  pays  him  premiums  for  high  quality.    Right  here  we  find  one  of  the 
main  reasons  why  large  cooperative  sales  agencies  have  made  such  long 
strides  in  quality  of  butter  handled.    Pooling  provides  the  necessary 
organization.     They  have  established  a  grading  system  that  reflects  back 
to  the  country  creamery  and  the  individual  farmer  the  grade  of  each  ch"arn- 
ing  of  butter.     And  on  this  basis  the  country  creamery  can  establish  a 
price  for  each  grade  of  butterfat  delivered. 

jAs  just  one  instance  of  success,  look  at  Minnesota's  excellent 
cooperative  marketing  organization.     In  foxir  years  the  o'^ality  of  butter 
received  by  the  organization  from  its  cou-ntry  creameries  changed 

enormously —  from  20  per  cent  scoring  92  to  70  per  cent  92- score  butter  

in  four  years.     Quite  a  record,  isn't  it? 

Another  factor  that's  nov/  entering  into  the  quality  problem  is 
federal-state  inspection.    One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  satisfying 
dairymen  as  to  the  exact  grade  of  their  butter  is  to  have  it  graded  by 
federal- state  inspectors.    Realizing  this,  three  of  the  largest  cooperative 
sales  agencies  in  the  United  States  are  now  making  use  of  this  service. 
The  report  of  the  inspectors  is  made  directly  to  the  creamery.  The 
agencies  I  referred  to  are  located  in  Minneapolis,  and  two  on  the  Pacific 
Coast — at  Seattle  and  at  Los  Angeles. 

One  important  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  big  cooperative  agencies 
is  th?,t  they  can  go  out  and  build  markets  for  their  products.     This  is 
evidenced  in  one  way,  by  the  increasing  demand  for  high-quality  butter. 
You  find  that  deinand  now  particularly  in  the  large  chain- store  organiza- 
tions. 

Taking  Minnesota  again  as  an  example,  that  state's  cooperative 
sales  agency  has  succeeded  in  building  up  demand  for  high  ouality  butter 
in  markets  which  formerly  bought  a  lower  grade  product.     It  has  developed 
new  markets.    And  it  has  returned  to  its  patrons  the  benefits  resulting 
from  regulated,  orderly  marketing  and  from  premiums  paid  for  high-au.ality. 
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I  have  just  about  enough  time  nov/  to  tell  you  about  another 
interestin.j  trend  that  Mr.  Stitts  pointed  out  to  me  -  a  trend  that 
promised  to  have  an  important  effect  on  "both  quality  and  pooling.  In 
many  sections  of  the  country  a  decided  chang-e  is  taking  place  in  type 
of  crearaeries,  cooperative  and  others.    Farmers  are  deraanding  the  o  yoor- 
tiinity  to  sell  v;hole  milk:  rather  than  hand  separated  cream.    And  this  is 
encoura/^sd  by  creameries  because  butter  manufactured  from  cream  separated 
in  the  factory  is  usually  of  the  best  quality.     Under  this  system  the 
creamerjTiian  is  sure  of  alv/ays  getting  sweet  cream. 

Of  course,  this  brings  up  another  marketing  problem,  as  you  can 
see.     It  brings  up  the  problem  of  pooling  or  otherwise  disposing  of  the 
skimmed  milk. 

At  all  events,  I  think  v;e  can  look  forv/ard  to  still  further  im- 
provements in  quality  of  cream  and  butter.     Since  consumers  are  glad  to 
pay  premiiras  for  extra  quality,  and  since  these  premiums  can  be  reflected 
back  to  individual  creamerymen  and  dairymen  through  cooperative  sales 
agencies,  there  is  every  reason  for  further  improvement. 

And,  as  Mr,  Stitts  pointed  out,  any  program  developed  for  market- 
ing butter  through  larger  sales  organizations  will  necessarily  give 
special  attention  to  quality. 


AMOUlTGSi-IlLIT ;    YOUR           RSPORTER  at  ?^ashington  has  just  reported  to  you 
the  resu-lts  of  his  interviev/  vdth  Mr.  Tom  G.  Stitts  of  the  division  of 
cooperative  marketing  of  the  Federal  Faro  Board,     If  you  have  any  questions 
to  ask  about  improving  quality  of  butter  through  pooling  practices  of  co- 
operative creamery  federations,  write  to  YOUR  RSPORTER  at  Station  

or  at  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Y/ashington.     As  you 
know  each  Thursday  at  this  time  he  presents  one  of  a  series  of  reports 
on  Cooperation,  througl-i  the  courtesy  of  specialists  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board. 
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Speaking  Time:     9  Minutes 

Dairy  Interview  No.  19:     COMPARING  DAIRY  A1\TD  ESEF  TYPE 

AIHTOUITCEMEIIT:     Today  YOUR  FARIA  REPORTER  at  Washington  makes  his  weekly  report  to 
dairymen.    Every  Friday,  you  know,  he  brings  us  information  he  gets  "by  interview- 
ing Department  of  Agriculture  dairy  specialists.     This  time  he's  been  talking 
with  Mr.  W.  W,  Swett,  of  the  division  of  dairy  cattle  breeding  and  feeding  in- 
vestigations, about  a  comparison  of  dairy  and  beef  t;/pes.    Yfell,  how  DO  they  com- 
pare, Mr.  Reporter? 

rfc  9fc  ^  ^ 

At  the  1929  National  Dairy .Show  in  St,  Louis  the  Department  of  AgricuLture 
exliibited  two  skeletons,  side  by  side.    One  of  a  dairy  cow,  who  for  foiir  years 
held  the  vrorld's  production  record  for  Jerseys,     The  other  oi6  a  grand  champion 
beef  cow,  a  purebred  Aberdeen- Angus, 

The  skeletons  were  arranged  so  that  the  heads  couLd  not  be  seen  from  the  en- 
trance side  of  the  exliibit.    Everyone  had  an  opport^anity  to  check  up  on  his 
judgment — to  decide  which  one  was  which.    And,  it  may  seem  s-iurpri singly...  but  not 
a  few  guessed  v/rong.     The  exhibit  was  a  striking  one,  becatise  it  shov/ed  that 
there  actually  is  very  little  difference  between  the  skeletal  structure  of  the 
dairy  cow  and  the  skeletal  structure  of  the  beef  cow. 

Then,  around  on  the  other  side  v;ere    pictures,  figures  and  explanation,  points 
ing  out  the  really  important  differences  and  similarities  in  the  living  form  and 
in  the  skeletons.     The  main  difference,  aside  from  external  form,  was  in  udder 
development.     Cross  section  pictures  of  the  tv/o  udders  shovrad  that  the  dairy' 
cow's  udder  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  milk- secret ing  tissue.    And,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  beef  cove's  udder  contained  only  a  very  small  ajnount  of  this 
tissue. 

This  exhibit  resulted  from  investigations  by  dairy  scientists  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.    And  the  results  of  these  investigations  surprised  everybody 
in  soaie  respects.     We've  come  to  think  of  dairy  t:,'pe  and  beef  type  as  being  pretty 
definite,  since  they  denote  marked  outward  differences.    And  it's  only  natural 
that  we've  come  to  regard  the  two  as  being  almost  entirely  different  kinds  of 
nachines.     We've  extended  our  impression  of  outv/ard  appearance  to  include  inward 
structure  as  v^ell. 


The  exhibit  at  St,  Louis  indicated,  tho-ugh,  that  wo  have  exaggerated  a  little 
bit.    And  the  two  coy/s  whose  skeletons  were  exhibited  there  were  the  ones  used 
by  the  Department  of  AgricuLt-are  in  its  comparative  sttidy.     So  I  went  to  Mr.  W.W. 
Swett,  who  had  conducted  the  investigations,  to  find  out  more  about  what  HE  has 
found.    He  corroborated  the  suspicion  that  our  impressions  have  been  somewhat 
exaggerated. 
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First,  lets  take  a  look  at  th^  tWo  cows  while  they  were  l±vingi    The  dairy 
cow  was  Sophie  19th,  a  noted  p-urelDred  Jersey.     With  a  production  of  17,557,8 
pounds  of  milk  and  999.1  pdunds  of  butterfat  in  one  year,  she  held  the  world's 
record  for  Jerseys  for  raore  than  four  years,  1914  to  1918.     She  also' holds  the 
world's  record  for  lifetime  Vatterfat  production,  with  a  record  of  7,544,51 
pounds  in  11  official  yearly  records, 

Blackhird,  the  Aberdeen  Angus  beef  cow,  was  a  f^rand  champion  at  the 
Illinois  State  Fair  and  a-oonsistent  v/inner  in  the  show  ring.     So  we  can  safely 
concl-jde  that  "both  cows  were  truly  representative  of  the  best  in  their  types. 

The  two  cows  were  very  carefully  measured  before  they  wore  slaioghtered,  to 
get  exact  comparative  figures  at  all  points.    You're  all  so  well  acquainted 
with  these  differences  in  conformation,  that  I  won't  go  into  the  detailed  figures. 

Mr.  Sv/ett  makes  one  significant  comaient  that  I  might  mention.    Only  five  of 
the  measurements  that  were  greater  for  Blackbird  than  for  Sophie  are  more  than 
25  per  cent  greater.    And  Mr.  Swett  points  out  that  in  each  of  these  five  items 
the  marked  difference  can  be  attributed  largely  to  heavy  fleshing  and  deposition 
of  fat  on  Blackbird. 

I  might  add,  too,  that  Blackbird  v/eighed  538  pounds  more  than  Sophie.  She 
was  in  very  high  condition  of  flesh,  Sophie,  on  the  other  hand  had  very  little 
body  fat. 

Then,  after  the  two  cows  were  slatighterod  their  internal  organs  were  care- 
fully compared.     There  v/ere  differences,  but,  as  Mr.  Swett  remarks,  the  differ- 
ences were  not  great  enough  to  indicate  any  significant  differences  in  the 
functionof  the  cows. 

Now,  we  come  to  an  examination  of  the  udder.    And  here,  as  I  said,  we  find 
an  outstanding  difference.    Here's  the  way  Mr,  Swett  described  it  to  me  and  as 
^  saw  it  in  the  pictures: 

"Internally,  Sophie's  udder  had  gland  tissue — the  tissue  which  secretes  m.ilk- 
over  almost  the  entire  area  of  each  of  the  sections  into  which  it  was  cut.  The 
rear  quarter  of  Blackbird's  udder  had  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  gland  tissue 
surrounded  by  a  heavy  deposition  of  firm  fat.    And  sections  thro-ugh  the  front 
quarter  showed  little  more  than  a  duct  or  cistern,  about  a  q-uarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  extending  to  the  front  teat.     The  remainder  was  fat." 

Comparison  of  the  -udders  externally  is  also  interesting  in  this  connection. 
The  udder  of  Blackbird  was  raore  coi^rpact  and  more  closely  attached,  with  less 
looseness,  greater  width  and  less  depth.     It  had  relatively  smaller  veins  on 
both  the  udder  and  the  abdomen,  and  smaller,  less  distinct  milk  wells.     The  skin 
over  the  udder  was  thicker,  mellower  and  less  flexible  than  that  of  Blackbird, 

ITow,  let's  sum  up  our  comparison  of  these  two  animals,  vfhich  represent  good 
dairy  type  and  good  beef  t;rpe  respectively.     In  external  form,  of  course,  they 
differed  greatly.     In  weight  and  si^e  of  internal  organs  the  dif f erercco were  not 
great  eno-ugh  to  be  significant.     In  udders,  the  difference  was  again  very  marked. 
As  to  skeleton  structure,  the  cows  varied  somewhat,  but  were  generally  similar. 


As  Mr,  Swett  pointed  out,  all  this  indicates  that  the  evolution  of  dairy  and 
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"beef  tj'-pes,  which  has  "been  accoraplished  through  "bre-jding  and  selection,  has  not 
materially  altered  skeletal  structtire.    Rather,  he  points  out  that  the  differ- 
ence in  type  is  due  to  extreme  fleshing  on  the  one  hand  and  to  udder  development 
and  a'osence  of  fleshing  on  the  other. 

Tlie  Department  of  Agriculture,  incidentally  is  continuing  its  studies  along 
this  line.    For  .one  thing,  they're  trying  to  find  out,  if,  and  how,  external  ex- 
amination of  the  udder  can  help'.  to  determine  more  a.ccurately  the  producing  abil- 
ity of  a  cow.     If  you're  interested,  drop  me  a  line.     I'll  he  glad  to  get  you 
more  information  on  what  they're  doing  and  what  they're  finding  outi 

^fC  5j(  s|(  5)( 

AiM^'TOUNCELCEFT:     YOUR  FARM  REPORTER  has  just  closed  another  week  of  reports  direct 
to  you  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington.    He'll  he  hack  again 
Monday  at  this  time  with  an  interview  of  special  interest  to  livestockmen. 
Meaawhile,  if  he  can  help  you,  drop  him  a  line.     The  work  he  told  you  ahout  today 
is  so  new  that  no  hulletins  have  heen  puhlished  on  it,  hut  if  you  want  to  get 
a  more  detailed  report,  look  up  the  December  15  issue  of  the  Jounml  of  Agricul- 
ture Research  and  here  are  two  dairy  publications  you  might  want:     Leaflet  19-L, 
on  "Improving  Dairy  Herds,"  and  Leaflet  20-L  on  "Care  of  the  Dairy  Calf." 
Address  your  request  to  Station  or  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washing- 
ton. 


YOUH  FAHI.i  REPORTER  AT  WASHINGTON 


Monday,  January  27,  1930. 


NOT  FOR  PUBLICATIONS 


Sffeaking  Time:    10  minutes. 


All  Regions 


WHAT  IS  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  LIVESTOCK  INDUSTRY? 


OPENING  ANNOUNCEIIENT:     At  this  time  we  are  going  to  turn  over  the  'mike'  to  your 
Farm  Reporter  who  is  going  to  talk  alsout  the  future  of  the  livestock  industry. 
All  right,  Mr.  Reporter,  tell  us  what  the  future  has  in  store  for  stockmen? 


Well  folks,  I'm  not  a  fortune  teller,  neither  am  I  a  weather  forecaster, and 
I  can't  turn  white  raVoits  into  ducks,  "but  I  have  got  some  interesting  facts  and 
figures  about  the  futuie  of  the  livestock  industry. 

Dealing  v.dth  the  future  is  a  tricky  business.     It  has  left  more  unwashed 
dishes  in  the  sink,  brcken  up  more  homes,  ruined  more  people,  and  busted  more  bank 
accounts  than  perhaps  any  other  thing,     I'm  going  to  handle  this  subject  like 
the  Leviathan  handles  her  stop  at  Queenstown,  Ireland.     She  barely  'touches', 
throws  off  the  mail,  and  steams  on.     I'm  going  to  touch  the  future  of  the  live- 
stock industry,  throw  out  a  few  facts,  and  figures,  and  leave  you  to  solve  the 
puzzle  in  your  own  way  while  I  sail  on  in  search  of  other  broadcasting  material 
for  these  mginy  radio  programs  sponsored  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

My  future  is  what  I  make  it.     Yours  is  the  same.     The  future  of  the  live- 
stock industry,  or  any  other  business,  is  what  the  people  behind  that  project 
choose  to  make  it.    This  is  the  rule,  allowing  for  a  few  exceptions. 

"What  is  the  future  of  the  livestock  industry?"     That's  the  question  I 
asked  John  Roberts,  who  has  been  compiling  facts  and  figures  on  this  subject  for 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  more  than  20  years. 

"The  answer,"  he  said,  "is  in  that  box  harxging  on  the  wall.     I'll  remove  the 
cover  and  you  can  see  for  yourself." 

Walking  over  to  the  box,  Vlx,  Roberts  unfastened  a  catch,  allowing  the  whole 
front  of  the  large  box  to  swing  down  and  open.    There  before  me  was  a  neat, 
accurate,  and  well-drawn  chart  showing  two  things. 

First,  the  trend  of  human  population  from  1850  to  1928,  and 

Second,  the  trend  of  livestock  population  from  1850  to  1928, 

"Well,"  I  said,  "What  has  that  got  to  do  with  the  future  of  the  livestock 
industry?" 

"Just  this,"  was  his  reply,     "The  two  things  indicated  on  the  chart,  ■ 
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people  and  food  aniimls  should  "bear  a  certain  relation  to  each  other.    Wiiat  I 
mean  is,  there  shotild  be  enoiagh  livestock  produced  to  satisfy  the  principal  de- 
mands of  the  hman  population,    Now  let's  see  if  this  condition  has  "been  carried 
out  since  1850, 

"In  1850  we  start  with  people,  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep.    The  chart  shows  that 
at  that  time  there  were  about  23,000,000  people,  a  little  more  than  24,000,000 
cattle.    A  slightly  larger  nuriber  of  hogs  and  approximately  the  sopie  number  of 
sheep.     In  other  words  the  ratio  of  food  animals  to  the  hman  popula  ion  was 
about  one  of  each  of  these  animals  to  each  person  in  the  United  States. 

"Now,  what  do  we  have  today,  1930,  80  years  from  the  1850  mark?  Well  our 
best  estimates  indicate  that  we  have  aro-und  120,000,000  people  in  this  country 
today;  nearly  five  times  the  population  in  1850.  Ihen  we  started  out  in  1850, 
people,  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  were  about  together  and  remained  in  about  the  same 
proportion  until  1885,  with  a  few  minor  f luct-uations.  But  from  then  on  you  can 
easily  see  that  the  trend  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
hunan  population. 

Picking  up  a  pointer,  Mr,  Roberts  stepped  closer  to  the  chart  and  asked  me 
to  watch  closely  as  he  wanted  to  show  me  some  interesting  facts  concerning  the 
development  of  the  livestock  industry.    "Please  bear  in  mind,"  he  said,  "that 
this  line  showing  our  population,  has  continued  to  increase  and  go  upwards  in  a 
smooth  unbroken  line  since  the  berinning.    But  how  about  our  food  animals? 

"Let's  start  with  sheep  along  here  about  1885  when  all  the  lines  were  about 
on  the  same  level.     Sheep  begin  to  drop  and  b"  1897,  or  12  years  later,  had  de- 
clined over  15  million  head.    By  1915  the  line  has  dropped  nearly  four  million 
more  and  is  far«  below  those  of  cattle  and  hogs.     The  hog  population  also  began 
to  decline  slightly  about  the  same  time  the  sheep  fell  behind  the  group.  The 
low  point  with  hogs,  however,  was  not  reached  until  about  1902,     InsteSd/df opplng'. 
still  lower  as  was  true  with  sheep,  the  n-umbers  of  hogs  have  made  a  slight  in- 
crease with  a  few  fluctuations  but  the  advance  has  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the 
human  population.     In  the  case  of  cattle,  the  numbers  have  held  closer  to  the  line 
of  our  pop-ulatioh  until  1895,  when  the  line  crosses  and  remains  below  and  close 
to  that  of  hogs  until  the  present  time," 

"We  are  probably  eating  about  as  much  meat  as  we  used  to,"  he  added,  but  we 
have  more  people  to  feed, and  fewer  livestock  to  feed  them  on,    How,  what  is  the 
answer  to  this  part  of  the  riddle?    Well,  look  in  the  tea  CTip,  or  talk  to  your 
magician  for  the  answer.     When  you  get  through,  you'll  find  that  you  are  not  going 
on  any  long  trip,  neither  are  you  going  to  marry  a  rich  girl.     The  fact  remains 
that  in  the  United  States  human  population  is  increasing  faster  than  livestock 
production.     %at's  going  to  happen?    Well,  severed  things  can  happen.     We  can  eat 
less  meat,  produce  more  livestock,  import  more  meat,  or  export  less.    The  situation 
being  chiefly  commercial,  is  governed  largely  by  price  levels. 

At  this  point,  I  asked  Mr.  Roberts  if  we  v;ere  not  producing  better  livestock 
than  in  1850, 

"Unquestionably  so,"  he  replied,  "and  that  makes  up  some  of  the  gap  between 
livestock  and  population.    In  1850  purebred  livestock  was  a  sporting  business, 
and  not  considered  in  the  production  of  meat  on  a  commercial  basis.    According  to 
information  in  a  recent  questionnaire,  75  per  cent  of  the  purebred  hogs  are  sla-ugh- 
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tcred  for  meat,  62  per  cent  of  the  purebred  sheep,  and  41  per  cent  of  the  piire-- 
bred  cattle,  TOiy?    Because  purebred  animals  roake  better  gains,  mature  earlier,  and 
bring  more  money  for  the  feed  consumed. 

"We  have  rea.son  to  believe  that  the  dressing  percentage  of  our  mes.t  animals 
today  is  greater  than  that  of  10,  20  or  30  years  ago.     Miile  we  have  no  definite 
information  on  which  to  base  such  a  comparison,  let  me  show  you  a  picture  portray- 
ing a  tj'pical  Longhorn  steer  alongside  of  a  late-model  beef  animal.    The  old  type 
has  practically  vanished  from  the  ranges  in  this  country  because  it  c  ould  not  meet 
the  coiTrpetition  offered  by  the  present  type.    The  average  market  cattle  in  recent 
years  dress  close  to  53  per  cent  of  their  live  weight.    Two-year-old  Internation- 
al-Show steers  have  dressed  as  high  as  65  per  cent.    Average  market  hogs  now  dress 
as  high  as  74  per  cent  while  heavy  International- Show  hogs  have  dressed  around  85 
per  cent.    The  average  market  sheep  and  lambs  generally  dress  around  48  per  cent 
while  International-Show  wethers  will  dress  as  high  as  58  per  cent. 

"I  mention  the  figures  for s?iow  animals, "  Roberts  said,  "to  illustrate  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  breeding  and  feeding." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "TFliat  is  the  future  of  the  livestock  industry?" 

"Most  people  thin!::  it's  Good,"  was  his  candid  reply.  "Dr.  John  R.  Mohler, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  i'uiimal  Industry,  says,  'The  Bureau  is  optimistic  concern- 
ing the  future  of  the  livestock  industry.     Statistics  indicate  that  livestock 
will  not  increase  in  numbers  as  fast  4s  the  human  poptilation.    As  land  becomes 
more  valuable,  and  hunan  population  increases,  dairy  cattle  will  probably  replace 
beef  cattle  in  some  degree,  especially  near  cities.    Better  livestock  of  all  kinds 
must  replace  inefficient,  inferior  kinds  if  livestock  owners  are  to  prosper. 
Problems  of  the  industry  will  increase  in  number  because  of  a  higher  complexity 
of  national  life  brought  about  by  increased  population.    Tlie  successf-uJL  solution 
of  these  present  problems  will  aid  greatly  in  meeting  and  solving  livestock  prob- 
lems of  the  future," 

This  closed  my  interview  with  Mr.  Roberts  on  "What  is  the  future  of  the  live- 
stock industry?"     I  have  touched  the  subject,  as  I  promised,  given  you  the  facts, 
and  the  future  looks  good,  so  I'll  discharge  the  pilot,  and  head  out  to  sea,  ex- 
pecting to  give  you  additional  livestock  information  on  my  return  voyage. 

***** 

CLOSING  AITLTOITNCEIvIElTT:     You  have  just  listened  to  Your  Farm  Reporter  talk  about 
the  future  of  the  livestock  industry.     This  is  one  of  the  regular  Farm  Reporter 
talks  coming  to  you  through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Station  , 
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Crops  and  Soils  Interview  20:  AIS  YOUR  CROPS  UI'TIEBIIOURISHED? 
SPEilKIITG  Tllffi:     Hi  minutes. 


AinroUlTCSIvIjillTT :     And  now  for  our  regular  Tuesday  visit  r/ith  Your  Farm 
Reporter  at  Washington  who  tells  you  each  week  some  of  the  new  develop- 
ments in  crops  and  soils  management.    He  has  been  interviewing  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture's  experts  on  the  causes  and 
treatments  for  crop  undernourishment.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter,  what  did 
you  find  out?  

 ooOoo  

T7ell,  I  went  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  —  headed  straight 
for  the  Soil  Fertility  division  —  and  fo"UJid  Dr.  C.  C.  Fletcher,  a  soil 
chemist,  in  his  office.     I  told  him  that  I  was  after  .fa.cts  on  crop  feeding. 

Dr.  Fletcher  ran  his  hand  through  his  hair,  leaned  hack  in  his  chair, 
and  looked  at  me  reflectively,     "Let  me  tell  you  a  story,"  he  said  

"A  Negro  preacher  was  exhorting  his  congregation.     'I  tell  you,hrethrert , ' 
he  said,   'this  chorch  must  Tiralkl    A  devout  brother  in  the  "back  of  the  room 
shouted,   ' let ' er  walk,  brother,  let ' er  walk J '     'I  tell  you,  brethren,' 
continued  the  preacher,   'this  church  must  runl  '     'Let  'er  run,  brother,  let 
'  er  runl'  came  from  the  back  of  the  room.    The  preacher  extended  him.self: 
'I  tell  you,  brethren,  this  church  must  fly!'     'Let  ' er  fly,  brother,  let     ' er 
fly!'  said  the  brother  in  the  last  seat.     'BUT,'  said  the  xoreacher,  'if 
this  chijrch  am  going  to  run,  she  must  have  a  car.    And  if  she  am  going  to 
fly  she  must  have  a  plane.    And  in  order  to  got  these  things,  she  must  have 
money.    Brother  Johnson,  will  you  please  pass  the  plate?  '    And  then  from  the 
devout  brother  in  the  back  of  the  room  came  this  verdict:   'Let  'er  walk, 
brother,  let  'er  TJALK.  ' " 

I  laughed. 

"That  congregation,"  said  Dr,  Fletcher,   "was  all  for  progress  until  it 
came  to  paying  the  bills,    ■'^nd  it's  the  same  way  with  some  farmers.    They  may 
have  an  idea  that  their  crops  are  not  fed  properly,  and  yet  hesitate  to  put 
any  money  into  this  means  of  improving  soil  fertility.     In  some  instances,  how- 
ever, farmers  may  spend  so  much  money  for  improper  fertilizer  that  their  margin 
of  profit  is  cut  down.    There  is  a  certain  happy  medirim  between  outlay  and 
profit  in  farm  craps.     It  has  been  my  experience  that  improper  fertilization 
is  a  farm  problem  just  as  UlIDSRlTOURISHIvIElTT  is. 
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"It  seems  to  iTie  that  a  farmer  must  decide  why  he  is  in  the  "business. 
Is  he  in  it  for  as  heavy  and  as  quick  financial  returns  as  possible?  Intensive 

cultivation        heavy  fertilization         extensive  campaigns  against  insect  pesta 

and  crop  diseases,  may  he  the  way  to  got  such  returns.     If  he  is  satisfied  with 
a  smaller  return  and  moderate  risk,  conservative,  moderate  farm  'oractices 
designed  to  conserve  soil  fertility  will  suit  him  hest.    And  your  conservative, 
moderate  fertilizing  practices  —  designed  to  keep  up  soil  fertility  at  the 
same  time  they  are  giving  good  crops  —  will  he  different  for  almost  every 
locality  and  crop."    This,  however,  means  no  lack  of  commercial  fertilizer. 

I  then  went  to  Mr.  3.  Eo  Brown,  hiochemist,  for  further  information  on 
preventing  crop  undernourishment  and  on  getting  the  hest  results  on  a  given 
piece  of  land. 

Mr,  Brovm  invited  me  to  talce  a  seat.     Then  he  plunged  directly  into  the 
suhject.     "I  take  it,"  he  said,  "that  you  want  to  tell  your  audience  hoy;  to 
increase  crop  income."     I  agreed. 

"TJell,"  he  said, "one  of  the  ways  to  do  that  is  to  use  fertilizers 
correctly  and  to  choose  the  right  fertilizer  for  the  crop  and  for  the  soil, 
Lahor  is  high  now  and,  in  general,  increased  farm  acreage  is  not  as  econ- 
omically advisable  now  as  are  bigger  crops  per  acre.     If  you  are  going  to 
realize  a  profit  over  interest,  taxes,  plowing,  cultivating,  spraying,  and 
seed  charges,  you  must  get  a  bigger  j'-ield  per  acre.     It's  better  to  "oroduce 
a  high  or  -profitable  yield  on  a  reduced  acreage  than  an  average  yield  on 
a  full  acreage.    But  to  do  this,  you  must  feed  the  crops  wisely  and  well. 

"ilov/,  for  thriving  crops,  certain  chemical  elements  are  necessary, 
CARBOIT,  KYDROGMi  OXYGEIT,  ITITROGEil,  SUIPHUR,  PHOSPHORUS,  POTASSIUM,  CALCimi, 
IROIT,  ilTD  l.'IAGITES lUM ,  are  some  of  these  chemical  food  elements.     In  recent 
years,  we  have  found  that  some  of  the  more  uncommon  elements,  including 
MAITGAl-IESE,  BOROIT,  lODIiTE,  COPPER,  and  even  CHLORIiTE,  SODimi,  AllD  SILICOIT,  may 
benefit  certain  crops  in  certain  soils,    IThile  the  main  plant-food  elements 
are  IHTROGEIT,  PHOSPHORUS,  AlTD  POTASSIITM,  some  of  the  other  elements  I 
mentioned  are  often  found  lacking  in  soils,    Many  soils  do  not  contain  enough 
CALCIUM,  PHOSPHORUS,  AlID  POTASSIUM,  some  of  the  other  elements  I  mentioned 
are  often  found  lacking  in  soils.    Many  soils  do  not  contain  enough  CALCIUlil, 
This  deficiency  may  be  made  up  by  applying  some  form  of  LILCE,  such  as 
GROUITD  LIMSSTOIIE,  HYnR.lTED  Lli.iS,  BURl^IT  LIME,  or  SUPERPHOSPHATE,     If  MAGEISSOT 
is  lacking  in  a  soil,  that  lack  will  show  itself  in  the  leaves  of  such  croups 
as  tobacco,  corn,  etc.     The  element  may  be  supplied  by  an  application  of 
MulGHESIUM  LILESTONE  or  any  POTASH  salt  containing  a  relatively  high  percentage 
of  magnesium, " 
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"How,"  I  asked,  "is  a  farmer  going  to  know  just  what  his  crops  need? 
How  is  he  going  to  recognize  certain  kinds  of  crop  landerno-urishment? " 

"I'll  give  you  one  or  2  specific  cases,"  said  I'.lr.  Brown.    Farmers  were 
trying  to  grow  tomatoes  on  land  in  a  certain  part  of  Florida.    The  soil  was 

highly  calcareous         that  is,  it  contained  considerahle  lime,  or  calcium 

carbonate.     The  tomatoes  didn't  do  well.    G-rowth  was  retarded.    There  was  a 

purplish  color  in  t  he  leaves  the  plants  were  weak  and  spindly  the  leaves 

turned  yellow  and  the  plants  "bore  no  fruit.    A  small  application  of 

I.li'^'TG-.'\}JES3  SUIPE.ITE  corrected  the  condition  and  the  growers  got  good  crops.  This 
was  a  tjrpical  case  of  MAUG.YIOSE  DEFICIENCY  in  that  soil. 

"I  have  seen  cases  of  POTASH  DEEICIEUCY  in  poto.toes  grown  on  certain 
soils.    The  potatoes  have  an  abnormally  dark  foliage  in  the  first  stage.  The 

leaf  then  contracts        wrinkles         and  later  takes  on  a  bronze  color.  To 

correct  condition,  add  a  fertilizer  containing  POTASH. 

"Cotton  rust , "  continued  Mr.  Brown,  "v/ill  often  develop  as  a  result  of 
a  lack  of  POTASH  in  the  soil,  particularly  on  light  sandy  soils.    The  cotton 
seems  normal  up  to  the  maturing  of  the  earliest  bolls.    Then  the  rust  appears 

on  the  lower  leaves  they  turn  reddish  or  brown,  being  peppered  with  deep 

brown  spots         and  they  finally  fall  off.    The  plant  later  dies  from  the  top 

downward  the  immature  bolls  cease  to  develop,  and  die.    A  decreased  yield 

is  the  result.    The  addition  of  a  POTASH  fertilizer  corrects  this  trouble. 

"In  lihe  case  of  tobacco,  -potash  hunger  is  easily  recognized.    The  leaves 
are  puckered  and  -oneven.    They  curve  downward,  which  is  often  a  sign  of  potash 
h-ijnger.    Earners  refer  to  the  leaves  a,s  being  rim  burned.    Then  dead  spots 

appear  on  the  leaves  the  troiible  spreads  the  leaves  die  and  turn 

yelloY/.     In  severe  cases,  the  green  part  of  the  leaf  shows  a,  dark,  muddy, 
bluish-green  shade.     Fertilize  with  potash  to  correct  the  trouble. 

A  deficiency  of  available  nitrognn  causes  the  foliage  of  plants  to  turn 
a  lighter  green  than  norml  and  frequently  resialts  in  stunted  growth.  In 
some  cases  a  yellor/  shade  develops,  giving  the  plant  a  distinctly  abnormal 
appearance.    These  signs  generally  indicate  the  need  of  more  nitrogBn. 

To  determ.ine  the  needs  of  your  soil  for  lime  and  the  commoner  fer- 
tilizing elements  you  will  do  well  to  consult  your  county  agent.    Then,  if 
your  county  is  one  of  the  1100  counties  of  the  United  States  in  which  the 
soils  have  been  mapped  and  described  in  a  Soil  Survey  Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  you  will  generally, 
find  this  map  and  report  of  your  own  soils  of  considerable  assistance  in 
helping  to  determine  the  ordinary  fertilizer  and  lime  requirements  of  yovx 
farm. 

"Tie  have  discussed  only  a  few  symptoms  of  crop  undernourishment,  you 
understand,"  Mr,  Brown  continued.     "A  man  would  have  to  visit  the  farm  itself 
to  prescribe  for  any  particular  case,  perhaps.    But,  in  a  general  way,  I  can 
say  that  root  and  tuber  crops  need  considerable  POTASH.     Turnips  respond  to 
liberal  applications  of  PHOSPHORUS,  bu.t  carrots  show  less  response.  Roots 
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and  tubers  generally  respond  to  phosphorus.    As  a  group,  root  crops  need 
little  xTITROG-SlI  and  too  heavy  applications  of  this  fertilizer  element  will 
increase  top  growth  at  the  expense  of  root  development.    As  for  LBG-UI-jE  CROPS, 
since  they  take  nitrogen  from  the  air,  little  nitrogen  fertilizer  is  needed 
if  the  soil  has  heen  properly  inoculated.     Legumes  need  plenty  of  lime, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  potash.    Most  VEG-STABLES  respond  well  to  nitrogen, 
especially  leafy  green  vegetahles  such  as  spinach  and  lettuce.    Tomatoes  and 
some  other  fruiting  vegetables  need  less  nitrogen.     CEREALS  AlID  G-RASSES  are 
heavy  feeders  on  practically  all  kinds  of  fertilizers.    VJhere  cereals  are 
grown  for  their  seeds,  phosphoric  acid  is  especially  important.  Nitrogen 
gives  favorable  results  on  grass.     ORCHARDS  also  respond  well  to  nitrogen. 
Lime  is  usually  of  no.  direct  benefit  to  orchards  but  may  help  the  cover  crop 
which  means  more  organic  matter  and  nitrogen  for  the  trees.    Their  deep  root 
systems  usually  make  it  possible  for  them  to  get  plenty  of  minerals  from  the 
soil.    BUSH  FRUITS  respond  to  nitrogen,  but  in  some  cases  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  also  prove  beneficial." 

(End  1,  2  and  3) 

CLOSIITG-  AMrouiICEI'miT :     That  concludes  Your  Earm  Reporter's  talk  for  today 

broadcast  by  Station    in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department 

of  Agricult-'ore.     On  account  of  the  great  diversity  of  soil  conditions  over 
the  country,  the  Department  recomiTiends  that  you  get  in  touch  with  your  own 
land.    You  may  be  interested  in  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  Department  Farmers' 
Bulletin  on  crop  rotation  systems  —  an  important  phase  of  soil  management. 
Direct  your  requests  for  this  Farmers'  BijUetin  —  it's  on  crop  rotations  — 
to  Station 
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I' thanked  Mr.  Brown  and  then  headed  for  the  office  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Scofield 
of  the  office  of  Western  Irrigation  Agricultaire  in  the  B^areau  of  Plant 
Industry.     I  found  Mr.  Scofield  getting  ready  to  take  a  trip  into  the  field, 
but  he  v/asn't  too  husy  to  talk  to  me.     "Mr.  Scofield,"  I  said,   "we  are  try- 
ing to  tell  the  farmer  what  to  do  when  he  finds  that  his  crops  are  under- 
nourished when  he  finds  that  his  crops  aren't  doing  what  they  should." 

"One  of  the  great  reasons  for  crop  failure  in  the  Intermountain  and 
Great  Plains  regions,"  said  Mr.  Scofield,  "is  a  lack  of  irrigation  water. 
Another  great  problem  cut  there  is  to  get  the  soil  in  such  a  condition  that  it 
will  ahsorh,  or  take  up,  water  readily.    There  are  many  areas  of  irrigated  land 
in  the  T'estern  United  States  where  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  is 
such  that  it  won't  abscrh  v/ater  well  enough.    This  condition  is  the  result 
of  a  chemical  reaction  in  the  soil  itself.     It  may  he  due  to  a  relatively 
heavy  content  of  SODIUI'/I  salts  in  the  soil. 

"All  right.    Now  we  know  that  there  are  few  cases  of  what  v^e  call  SOIL 
ACIDITY  in  V,'estern  United  States.     In  the  East,  farmers  often  apply  LIME  to 
the  soil  to  correct  acidity.     I  am  going  to  tell  you  why  an  application  of 
lime  to  TTestern  soils  may  have  value  not  to  correct  acidity,  hut  to  im- 
prove the  -physical  condition  of  the  soil  so  that  it  will  take  up  water  more 
readily.     They  have  a  saying  out  :.'est  that  SOET  77ATER  1-^AKES  HARD  LAND  AND 
HARD  '.7ATER  I/AKES  SOET  LAND.     That's  true.     Uhat  we  want  to  do  in  many  regions 
is  either  to  add  lime  to  the  soil  through  irrigation,  or  ar)ply  lime  in  the 
form  of  CALCIUlJl  SULPHATE  not  GALOOT  CARBONATE—  in  the"  form  of  a  fer- 
tilizer or  soil  amendment.    Many  well  waters  used  for  irrigation,  as  v/ell  as 
some  surface  v;aters,  contain  so  much  more  sodium  than  calcium  that  their 
use  results  in  making  hard  stiots  or  hard  lands. 

"As  I  say,"  continued  Mr.  Scofield,  "we  have  found  tha.t  an  ap-olication 
of  lime  in  the  form  of  CALCIUM  SULPHATE  improves  the  physical  condition  of 
the  soil  and  adds  to  its  ability  to  absorb  irrigation  water.     Farmers  have 
been  adding  gyps'om  to  hard  or  puddled  irrigated  soils  to  improve  their  physical 
condition  for  a  long  time.    Usu^-lly  they  sr)read  dry,  finely  powdered  gypsum 
over  the  soil  and  then  plow  or  harrow  it  in.     Sometimes  they  apply  it  as  a 
supplement  to  barnyard  manure,  the  two  being  spread  together  and  worked  into 
the  soil.    But  dry  gypsum  dissolves  rather  slowly.     Futhermore,   it  may  mix 
with  lunps  of  earth  and  remain  inactive  for  a  long  time.    The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  v/orked  out  a  system  of  dissolving  the  gypsum  in  irrigation 
water  and  applying  it  in  that  way.    A  farmer  can  get  a  description  of  this 
method  by  writing  the  Department  of  Agricultiore ,  "Washington,  D.  C." 

I  told  Mr,  Scofield  that  when  I  lived  on  a  farm  in  the  'Test,  we  had  some 
trouble  from  hard,  alkali  spots  on  our  fields.    Nothing  would  grow  on  these 
spots.    TTe  f ignored  that  these  spots  were  due  to  alkali,  or  salts,  rising  up 
from  the  lower  soil  layers.     I  asked  him  how  a  farmer  could  correct  such  a 
trouble . 

"T.here  irrigation  water  contains  an  appreciable  quantity  of  dissolvetL 
salts,"  he  said,   "it's  desirable  to  see  that  the  system  of  irrigation  used 
makes  it  possible  for  the  water  to  leach  the  root  zone  of  the  plants.  Some 
farmers  think  that  if  the  irrigation  water  is  very  salty,   it  should  be  used 
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more  srjaringl.y  than  a  less  salty  water i     This  is  wrong.    Plants  absorh 
water,  hut  they  do  not  take  up  the  salts.     Tor  this  reason,   if  your  water  is 
salty,  use  plenty  of  it  to  leach  the  root  zone  of  the  crops.    When  vhat  you 
call  alkali  spots  appear  on  your  soil,  water  the  land  extra  heavily  now  and 
then  so  as  to  wash  out  the  root  zone  of  the  crops.    And  remember:  the  saltier 
your  water,  the  more  of  it  you  should  use  to  keep  the  root  zone  leached  of 
injurious  salts," 

(End  4) 

CLOSING  AIHTOUlJCEIvIEM) :     That  concludes  Your  Farm  Reporter's  talk  for  today 

"broadcast  by  Station   in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department 

of  Agriculture.     On  acco^jut  of  the  great  diversity  of  soil  condition  over 
the  country,  the  Department  recoi-nmends  that  you  get  in  touch  with  your  State 
Agricultioral  College  for  specific  directions  on  fertilization  of  your  ov/n 
land.    You  may  be  interested  in  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  Department  Famers 
Bulletin  on  crop  rotation  systems  —  an  important  phase  of  soil  management. 
Direct  your  requests  for  this  Farmers'  Bulletin  —  it's  on  crop  rotations  — 
to  Station 
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"Kow,"  I  asked,   "is  a  farmer  going  to  know  just  v.'hat  his  crops  need? 
How  is  he  going  to  recognize  certain  kinds  of  crop  londernourishment? " 

"I'll  give  you  one  or  two  specific  cases,"     said  l/Ir.  Bi-own.    Exper ii'nents 
have  shov.'n,  for  illustration,  that  there  is  a  deficiency  cf  available  SULPHUR 
in  soils  of  certain  parts  of  the  Ear  V.'est ,  particularly  in  Washington  and 
Oregon.    This  lack  has  "been  found  to  he  a  limiting  factor  for  some  crops  in 
such  localities  and,  ijntil  sulph-'jr  in  some  form  is  supplied,  these  crops  have 
all  the  appearance  of  being  undernourished.     This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
leg^jnae  crops,  especially  alfalia  and  clover.    Alfalfa  grown  on  soils  vrhere 
sulphur  is  lacking  has  a  yellow  color,  smaller  growth,  and  produces  a  smaller 
crop  than  v;hen  grown  on  soils  where  the  sulphur  is  supplied  in  some  such  form 
as  GYPSUM,  SUPERPHOSPHATE,  FERROUS  SULPHATE",  AMMONIUl/I  SULPHATE,  etc.  The 
response  to  the  application  of  such  fertilizers  has  been  marked,  especially 
when  it  comes  to  the  color  of  the  alfalfa  and  to  the  yield,  Pathermore, 
alfalfa  grown  on  land  where  there  was  no  sulphur  deficiency  has  been  found  to 
have  a  higher  feeding  value.     For  more  information  on  this  matter,  I  would 
advise  farmers  to  talk  with  their  county  agents,  or  get  in  touch  y.'ith  the 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

"In  a  number  of  sugar-beet  growing  sections,  experiments  have  shown 
that  an  application  of  SUPERPHOSPHATE  produces  considerably  greater  tonnage 
at  harvest  time.     This  indicates  a  deficiency  of  PHOSPHORUS  in  some  soils. 
V.h.ether  or  not  all  beet-growing  sections  would  be  benefited  by  applications 
of  superphosphate  to  the  fields  has  yet  to  be  proved. 

"As  for  fruit-  and  vegetable-growing, "  continued  Mr,  Brown,  "these 
industries  are  so  highly  specialized  that  a  farmer  should  go  direct  to  his 
county  agent  or  the  experts  in  his  State  agricultural  college  for  inform- 
ation on  his  particular  problem.     Very  often,  some  disease  factor  may  be 
the  underlying  cause  of  crop  underno-'xrishment  rather  than  the  soil  or 
fertilizer  factor. 

"These  are  only  a  few  symptoms  of  crop  landernourishment ,  you  understand," 
Mr,  Brown  continued.     "A  man  would  have  to  visit  the  farm  itself  to  prescribe 
for  any  particular  case,  perhaps.     But,   in  a  general  way,  I  can  say  that  root 
and  tuber  crops  need  considerable  POTASH,    Turnips  respond  to  liberal  applica- 
tions of  PHOSPHORUS,  but  carrots  show  little  response.     Roots  and  tubers 
generally  respond  to  phosphorp.s.    As  a  group,  root  crops  need  little  ITITROGEH 
and  too  heavy  applications  of  this  fertilizer  will  increase  top  growth  at  the 
expense  of  root  development.    As  for  lEGUI.ffl  CROPS,  since  they  take  nitrogen 
from  the  air,  little  nitrogen  fertilizer  is  needed  if  the  soil  has  been 
properly  inoculated.     Legumes  need  plenty  of  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash. 
Most  VEGETABLES  respond  well  to  nitrogen,  especially  leafy  green  vegetables 
such  as  spinach  and  lettuce.    Tomatoes  and  some  other  fruiting  vegetables 
need  less  nitrogen,     CEEEL:II5  AlID  GRASSES  are  heavy  feeders  on  practically  all 
kinds  of  fertilizers.    TOiere  cereals  are  grown  for  their  seeds,  phosphoric 
acid  is  especially  important.    Nitrogen  gives  favorable  results  on  grass. 
ORCHARDS  also  respond  well  to  nitrogen.     Lime  usually  doesn't  help  orchards 
much  directly,  but  does  so  indirectly  by  favoring  the  cover  crops  grown  •  " 
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therein.     This  means  more  organic  matter  to  t-urn  under  which  in  times  means 
more  h-uraus,  "better  water  holding  capacity,  more  nitrogen,  etc.     The  deep 
root  systems  of  orchard  trees  usually  make  it  possible  for  them  to  get 
plenty  of  minerals  from  the  soil.     BUSH  FRUITS  respond  to  nitrogen,  hut  in 
some  cases  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  also  prove  "beneficial. 


(End  5) 

CLOSING  AlHroUNCEI.lEKT :     That  concludes  Your  Farm  Reporter's  talk  for  today 

"broadcast  "by  Station  in  cooperation  v/ith  the  United  States  De-oartment 

of  Agricult'jre.     On  account  of  the  great  diversity  of  soil  conditions  over 
the  country,  the  Department  recOiinnends  that  you  get  in  touch  with  your  State 
Agricultural  College  for  s-^ecific  directions  on  fertilization  of  your  ovm 
land.     You  may  be  interested  in  o'btaining  a  copy  of  the  Department  farmers' 
"bulletin  on  crop  rotation  systems  —  an  important  phase  of  soil  management. 
Direct  your  requests  for  this  farmers'  bulletin  —  it's  on  crop  rotations  — 
to  Station   . 
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NOT  FOR  K'BLI CATION 

Speaking  Tme:     10  Minutes 

Poultry  Interview  No.  20:     NEW  ff^YS  OF  COMBAT iNG  POULTRY  DISEASE 

ANNOUNCEI'.'IENT ;     Now  it's  time  again  for  YOUR  FARM  REPORTER  AT  WASHINGTON  to 
make  his  weekly  report  to  poultry  raisers.     To  get  his  interview  this  week 
he  went  to  the  Pathological  Division  in  the  De  artment  of  Agriculture. 
And  he  tells  us  now  what  he  found  out  atout  "New  Ways  of  Combating  Poultry 
Disease. " 

******* 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  most  effective  way  to  combat  poultry  dis^, 
ease  is  to  prevent  it.     The  most  searchirg  investigations  by  scientists  have 
yet  been  unable  to  guarantee  cures  for  many  of  the  most  important  diseases  that 
afflict  poultry. 

Science  has,  however,  found  out  for  us  how  we  can  prevent  and  control 
diseases  to  a  very  large  extent.    And,  after  all,  that  would  be  the  most  sen- 
sible and  economical  method,  even  if  we  did  have  more  reliable  cures  than  at 
present.     There's  no  reason  for  taking  chances  on  getting  sick,   just  because 
you're  fairly  sure  medicine  will  make  you  well  again. 

Among  the  poultry  diseases  th^t  are  incurable  I  might  mention,  as  out- 
standing examples,  chronic  coccidisis,  tuberculosis,  bacillary  white  diarrhea, 
fowl  cholera,  fowl  typhoid,  and  blackhead.    And,  we  can  include  serious  cases 
•  f  chicken  pox  ani  roup  in  the  list,   too,  from  a  practical  standpoint. 

As  one  instance  of  what  scientists  are  doing  right  now.  Dr.  W.  B.  Shook, 
Department  of  Agriculture  animal  pathologist,  told  me  about  a  new  test  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  working  cut  for  B.  W.  D.     It  is  a  rapid  agglutination 
test  that  can  be  arcolied  right  on  the  poultry  farm.     It  does  away  with  the  nec- 
essity of  collecti m  blood  samples  to  send  off  to  a  laboratory.    Yo.r  veterinar- 
ian can  come  to  your  place  and  test  all  of  your  birds  in  a  very  short  time. 
And,  according  to  Dr.  Shook,  this  new  test  promises  to  be  just  as  reliable  as 
t>e  tube  test  which  has  to  be  made  in  a  laboratory.     However,  further  experi- 
ments will  be  required  before  the  test  can  be  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  for  the  general  testi  rg  of  flocks.     You  can  all  see  what  it 
means  to  the  poultry  industry  if  this  test  proves  ccmpletely  satisfactory,  and 
there  is  some  evidence  that  it  will.     It'll  be  eas.."  to  have  your  breeding  flock 
blood-tested,  and  bl ood- testing  of  course  is  the  chief  means  we  :-ave  of  ccmtet- 
ing  B.W.D.     The  advice  Dr.  Shook  gives  now  is,  "If  possible  get  your  hatching 
eggs  from  a  hatcheryman  whose  egsS  come  from  blood-tested  hen?.    Or  if  you 
raise  yo-ar  own  breeding  stock  have  them  blood-tested.     In  that  way  you  can  elim- 
inate the  great  majority  of  infected  birds  and  reduce  the  chance  of  infection  to 
the  mi  nim^im,  " 
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One  of  the  difficulties  with  B.W.D.  is  that  it  orignates  in  the  ovary  of 
the  hen,  and  the  £,erms  are  incorporated  in  the  egg.     So  when  these  infected  eggs 
are  hatched  the  majority  of  "baby  chicks  succ-umh  to  the  disease  a  few  days  after 
hatching.     And  since  their  droppings  also  contain  the  gerras  the  poultry  house  or 
or  yard  mayhe  contaminated.     That's  why  it  is  so  essential  to  get  hatching  eggs 
from  blood-tested  hens. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  chicken  pox,  sciantists  have  developed  preventive 
vaccines  that  are  proving  effective.     Dr.  Shook  told  me  that  more  and  more 
poultrymen  are  making  v.se  of  vaccination,  and  getting  good  results.     With  re- 
cent improvements  in  vaccines  he  believes  vaccinatio  n  is  a  practice  that  will 
pay  dividends..    However,  he  suggests  that  you  take  it  up  with  your  veterinarian 
or  other  competent  expert.     In  the  first  place  it's  necessary  to  get  the  right 
vaccine  and  to  apply  it  properly,  and  then  to  be  sure  that  the  vaccination 
"takes."    Otherwise  it's  apt  to  be  a  waste  of  time  and  money. 

Chicken  pox,  we  know,  can  be  oired,  but  very  often,  too,  it  isn't  practi- 
cal even  to  attempt  treatment,  if  the  disease  is  very  severe.  I  asked  Dr.  Shook 
what  the  best  methods  of  treatment,  were  and  this  is  what  he  told  me: 

First,  soften  the  pox  lesions  on  the  combs,  wattles  or  h.-ad  with  a 
cotton  sv/ab  soaked  ]n  wsrm  soda  solution,  and  carefully  remove  them.     Then  bathe 
the  exposed  surfaces  w'th  tincture  of  iodine.     If  there  is  any  secretion  about 
the  eye  wash  it  away  with  a  saturated  boric-acid  solution  and  bathe  with  a  15 
per  cent  solution  of  argyrol.     If  there  are  lesions  in  the  mouth,  remove  them 
and  bathe  with  argyrol.    Repeat  this  treatment  every  day  until  the  birds  have 
recovered. 

Here,   tho"'agh,  as  in  all  poultry  diseases,  control  measures  are  essen- 
tial if  treatment  is  to  be  effective.     This  means  that  sick  birds  must  be  put 
by  themselves  in  a  comfortable  quarantine  pen.    Houses  and  yards  must  be  kept 
clean  and  disinfected  at  least  once  a  week.     All  dead  birds  must  be  immedia- 
tely removed  from  the  premises  and  burned. 

Dr.  Shook  also  reconraends  adding  permanganate  of  potash  to  drinking 
water,  ---  one  third  teaspoonful  to  each  gallon  of  water. 

Taking  Dr.  Shook's  recommendations  as  a  whole,   the  main  thing  I  got 
from  my  talk  with  him  was  that  o-ar  success  in  fighting  poultry  disease  depends 

to  a  very  large  extent  on  the  simple  fundamentals  of  care  and  management  on 

good  housing,  good  feeding  and  proper  sanitation. 

I  don't  know  of  any  better  example  of  this  than  the  case  of  tubercu- 
losis.    It  has  been  found  now  that  the  tuberculin  test  is  effective  with 
poultry,  as  it  is  with  cattle.     So  this  may  help  us  out  in 
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the  future  in  getting  ri  .of  tulDorculcpi p*    !6ut  tl~e  main  control  measure  is, 
and  will  continue  to  Tdo,   careful  sanitation  and  management. 

Avian,  or  poultry  tuberculosis,  you  know,  is  spread  through  the  infect- 
ed droppings  which  get  into  feed  and  drinking  water.     When  fowls  reach  the 
later  stages  of  the  disease  they  scatter  enormous  numbers  of  germs  on  the 
premises. 

The  chief  offender,  incidentally,  is  the  old  hen.     Tuberculosis  is  rare- 
ly found  in  fowls  less  than  six  months  old,  and  even  up  to  the  age  of  a  year 
they  aren't  apt  to  have  developed  the  disease  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are 
spreaders  of  it.     So  one  of  the  main  points  in  combating  tuberculosis  is  tc  get 
rid  of  the  old  hens  in  your  flock.     In  fact,  poultry  disease  specialists  say  that 
the  elimination  of  older  fowls  is  the  MOST  effective  preventive  step.  They 
recommend,  in  all  cases,  getting  rid  of  hens  before  "they  are  two  years  old,  and 
in  infected  flocks  by  the  end  of  the  first  laying  year. 

In  addition,   of  course,  the  sanitation  plan  must  include  other  very  im- 
portant points,   such  as  rotation  of  poultry  yards,  clean  water  and  clean  food. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  published  a  bulletin  on  "Diseases  of 

Poultry,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1337  which  gives  valuable  information  on 

preventing,  controlling,  in  seme  cases,  curing  the  important  poultry  diseases. 
And  a  good  bulletin  to  go  with  it  is  "Farm  Poultry  Raising,"  which  is  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  152U-F. 

And,  by  the  way,  there's  a  brand  new  publi o^.ti on  just  off  the  press  that 
many  of  you  will  want.    It  is  entitled  "Business  Records  for  Poultry  Keepers," 
and  the  number  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  Ibl^-F.     I'll  be  glad  to  get  copies  for 
you  if  you'll  drop  me  a  line 

ANNOliNCMEm :     YOUR  FARM  REPORTER  has  just  made  his  report  to  poultry  raisers  on 
"Combating  Poultry  Disease."    I'll  read  over  again  the  bulletins  he  mentioned 
today.     Here  they  are:     "Diseases  of  Poultry,"  Earners'  Bulletin  1337-F;  "Farm 
Poultry  Raising,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  152i4-F;  and  "Business  Records  for  Poul- 
try Keepers,   "Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  161U-F.     Write  for  them  to  YO^R  FARlil  REPORT- 
ER at  Station  or  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington, 
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Speaking;  Time;     8  Minutes. 


Cooperation  Interviev.-  No.  20;    DEVELOHvIENTS  IN  COOPERATIVE  H.ARKETING  OF  FRUITS 

i\ND  VEGHTABLSS. 


ANNOUNC E:\tElTT ;    Your  Farm  Reporter  is  going  to  make  his  report  now,  on  coo^^era^ 
tive  marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetalDles.    Every  Thursda^^  you  know,  he  brings 
you  the  story  of  his  interview  with  a  cooperative  marketing  specialist  of  the 
FederaJ.  Farm  Board.    This  time  he's  been  talfeing  with  Mr,  K.  B.  Gardner,  in 
charge  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  section  of  the  Board's  division  of  co- 
operative marketing.    Now,  through  the  medium  of  Your  Reporter,  we'll  have  a 
look  at  these  develoTxnents. 


As  you  know  if  you've  tried  it,  getting  a  clear  picture  of  the  coopera^ 
tive  marketing  of  f mits  and  vegetables  is  a  pretty  complicated  undertaking. 
It's  something  like  fitting  together  one  of  these  picture  PUZZLES,  from  pieces 
of  all  sizes  and  shapes.    To  got  it,  we've  really  £ot  to  think  in  terns  of  the 
pieces,  in  this  case,  individual  commodities. 

On  one  extreme  we  have  the  citrus  fruit  industry — highly  organized. 
In  California  about  35  per  cent  of  the  citrus  fruit  is  handled  through  cooper- 
atives.   On  the  other  end,  we  have  certain  vegetables  that  are  hardly  represent- 
ed in  the  picture  at  all. 

However,  looking  at  the  picture  as  a  whole,  we  find  that  cooperative 
marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  while  not  organized  to  the  extent  it  should 
be,  has  already  made  much  progress.    During  the  1927  crop  year  1,269  coopera- 
tive associations  reported  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  their  member- 
ship included  some  100,000  farmers,  and  that  their  total  business  amo^ontcd  to 
around  300  million  dollars.     In  the  1928  crop  year,  reports  show,  about  195,000 
carloads  of  fruits  and  vegetables  were  marketed  by  the  140  major  associations 
in  the  United  States.     So  in  actual  physical  volume  the  marketing  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  cooperatively  alreacl;^'  looms  fairly  large. 

But  eno"ugh  for  what  has  already  been  done.    What  are  we  going  to  do 
from  now  on? 

As  you  know,  the  Federal  Farm  Board  has  already'  taken  steps,  in  the 
direction  of  strengthening  REGIONAL  cooperatives.     One  of  these  steps  was  to 
assist  the  citrus  fruit  growers  of  Florida.    And  another  was  the  understanding 
with  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  growers  to  develop  a  more  unified  program  of  mar- 
keting and  processing  in  that  important  area. 
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Boj^ond  this,  thougln  How  can  wg  get  most  advantage  from  this  de- 
velopment of  cooperation?    At  this  point  I'll  formally  introduce  Mr,  K»  Bi 
Gardner,  in  charge  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  section  of  the  Farm  Board's 
division  of  cooperative  marketing.    He  says  this:     "It  seems  to  me  that  the 
next  desirable  step  is  greater  cooperation  among  cooperatives.    Vfhich  means 
actual  coordination  of  their  activities,  through  more  centralized  or  larger- 
scale  organizations." 

He  explained  that  at  present  we  have  nunberr.  of  small  cooperatives 
in  each  of  the  different  producing  regions  of  the  country— operating  in- 
dependently of  each  other.    They  forward  their  shipments  to  the  same  markets, 
usually  withoiT-t  information  as  to  the  fact  that  other  cooperatives  are  also 
consigning  their  products  blindly  to  these  same  markets.    The  result  is  that 
these  markets  are  often  glutted,  to  the  disadvantage  of  everybody  concerned. 

Larger  operating  units — either  regional  or  national,  and  Mr.  Gardner 
believes  in  a  national  sales  organization,  would  be  more  efficient — in  avoid- 
ing this.    By  working  together,  in  such  a  central  sales  organization,  the 
member  cooperatives  get  the  benefits  of  systematic  and  intelligently  con- 
ducted marketing.     The  central  organization  is  in  a  position  to  bring  together 
all  timely  market  information,  and  to  direct  when,  where  and  how  commodities 
can  best  be  shipped.     It  ca^n  also  study  individual  markets  to  determine  the 
most  profitable  rate  at  which  coirmodities  can  be  moved  to  these  markets.  And 
it  can,  in  many  cases,  imcover  opportunities  to  develop  new  markets,  or  to 
build  up  better  ones  out  of  old  ones.     The  advantages  of  large-scale  marketing 
have  already  been  well  demonstrated.    And  now  that  they're  being  generally 
recognized,  Mr.  Gardner  predicts  what  he  terms  "a  healthy  growth"  in  this 
direction — not  only  through  the  efforts  of  the  Farm  Board  and  other  interested 
agencies — but  also  through  the  efforts  of  cooperatives  themselves. 

And  right  in  this  connection,  there's  the  other  very  important  matter 
of  high  standards  of  packing  and  grading.     It's  bourid  right  up  with  the  de- 
velopment of  large-scale  marketing  associations.    As  all  of  you  know,  one  of 
the  main  reasons  for  the  success  of  our  present  big  cooperatives  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  have  made  their  products  uniform. 

To  cite  one  example,  take  the  boxed-apple  organizations  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.    They  have  established  high  sta.:dards  of  grading,  and  pack  aroles 
in  attractive  packages.    ITow,  there  are  exceptions,  as  Mr.  Gardner  poi;!fitcd  out — 
but  it  is  generally  true  that  in  many  other  apple-producing  regions  apples 
are  not  graded  and  graded  so  as  to  take  full  advantage  of  what  the  market  is 
willing  to  pay  for  well-graded  fruit  in  an  attractive  pack. 

So  he  believes  that  there  is  room  for  great  improvement  along  this 
line  in  certain  parts  of  the  country.    Experience  has  shown  that  the  producer 
or  marketing  association  that  does  not  take  full  advantage  of  high  standards 
of  grading  and  packing  is  overlooking  some  of  the  profits  in  its  business, 
and  is  making  its  own  marketing  problem  -unnecessarily  and  inexcusably  difficult. 

Nowadays,  incidentally,  there  is  sometimes  a  sort  of  disturbing  factor 
in  development  of  high  standards  in  the  form  of  the  motor  truck.     In  many 
sections,  near  large  cons"uming  centers,  truckers  are  playing  a  large  part  in 
the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  business.    And  it  seems  that  there  has  been  at 
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times  a  general  let-down  in  grading  standards.    And  what  has  happened?  The 
inevitable,  as  Mr.  Gardner  puts  it.    Producers  protest  "because  their 
products  do  not  sell  at  prices  comparable  to  those  received  by  producers  in 
distant  regions  who  ship  by  rail — -but  who  keep  their  standards  high, 

Mr,  Gardner  emphasizes  that  where  fruits  and  vegetables  are  moved  by 
truck,  coopero-tive  effort  to  maintain  high  standards  of  grading  and  packing 
is  absolutely  essential  in  the  long  run.     Otherwise  we'll  continue  to  have 

that  situation  well-graded  products  cominf.;,  by  rail  from  a  distance  taking 

the  cream  of  the  market, 

ifi  1)1 ;(( 9|c  :(e 

AMQimcaiEIIT;    YOUR  YKBll  REPORTER  has  just  given  you  his  report  on  developments 
in  cooperative  marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  outlined  to  him  by  Mr. 
K.B.  Gardner,  cooperative  marketing  specialist  v/ith  the  Federal  Farm  Board, 
Next  Thursday  he'll  be  back  with  another  interview  of  this  series,  presented 

to  you  by  Station  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Fann  Board  and  the  United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
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Friday,  January  31,  iS^^P  I 


YOUR  FARIvI  ISFORTEH  AT  r/ASHIl^GTOU 


NOT  FOR  PIDLICATION 


Speaking  Time:     10  minutes.  I 

Dairy  Interview  No.  20:     THE  THREE  PLA1^ISS  OF  FEEDING 

ANiTOUlTCE!/IENT:     Station  now  presents  YOIJS  FARM  REPORTER,  for  his  regular  Friday 

report  to  dairjonen.  This  week  he  has  interviewed  Mr.  J.  R.  Dawson,  a  senior 
dairy  husbandman  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  reports 
now  on  what  he  learned  ahout  "The  Three  Planes  of  Feeding." 


I  learned  that  under  some  conditions  dairy  cows  will  give  higher  returns 
ahove  feed  cost  when  they  are  HOT  fed  grain,  or  at  least  only  a  limited  amount. 

Of  course,  experienced  dairymen  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  under  MOST  con- 
ditions it  pays  to  feed  heavy-producing  cov/s  a  liberal  grain  lation.  Liberal 
ration  meaning  in  this  case  the  actual  feed  requirements  of  cows,  for  both  main- 
tenance and  production,  as  worked  out  by  feeding  experiments.     But,  as  I  said, 
given  certain  conditions,  feeding  NO  grain  or  a  limited  amount  of  grain  may  pay 
better. 

Let's  take  the  low  plane  of  feeding,  as  it's  termed  by  the  Department  of 
Agricultiure.     Can  v/ell-bred  dairy  cows  produce  heavily  thro-ughout  the  year  on 
roughage  alone?    Well,  to  answer  that  question  Department  dairymen  tried  an.  ex- 
periment,    ^ney  fed  10  cows,  all  through  their  lactation  periods,  on  nothing  but 
roughage.    Of  course,  it  was  roughage  of  the  highest  quality.     It  consisted  of 
alfalfa  hay,  grown  under  irrigation  and  cut  and  cured  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions;  of  corn  silage,  and  of  irrigated  pasture  grass  during  the  summer. 
Sugar  beets  were  also  fed  in  limited  quantities  during  the  late  fall.     The  cows 
got  all  the  hay  and  silage  they  would  eat  v/ithout  waste. 

Dr.  Dawson  told  me  that  these  10  cows  produced,  on  the  average,  13,295 
pounds  of  milk  and  464  pounds  of  fat.    All  told,  they  ate  a  little  more  than  3 
tons  of  alfalfa  hay  and  approximately  5-l/2  tons  of  corn  silage  per  cow.  Andt:- 
they  were  on  irrigated  pasture  for  132  days  during  the  suinmer.    Figuring  feed 
and  butterfat  at  current  prices  the  10  cows  gave  an  average  return  above  feed 
cost  of  $150. 

iTow  we  come  to  our  second  plane  of  feeding,     Tliese  same  10  cows  were  given 
throughout  other  lactation  periods  the  same  type  of  roughage  and  pasture,  but  in 
addition  a  limited  amount  of  grain,     ^hat  is,  grain  waw  fed  at  the  rate    f  1  ponnd 
to  6  pounds  of  milk. 

With  this  feed  the  same  cows  avera^^ed  16,407  pounds  of  milk  and  576  pounds 
of  fat,  an  increase  of  some  3200  pounds  of  milk  and  112  pounds  of  fat  over  the 
records  made  on  roughage  alone.     The  returns  above  feed  cost  were  about  $25 
higher  per  cow,  $185.61  as  compared  with  $160. 
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Dr.  Dawson  pointed  ov.t  that  the  cows  consimied  approximately  the  same  amotint 
of  hay  and  sila:;'e  as  they  did  when  they  were  getting  no  grain  at  all. 

Tlie  experiment  was  continxied  to  include  a  third  plane  of  feeding — a  full 
grain  ration.    The  same  10  cows  were  fed  in  exactly  the  saitie  way  for  another  full 
lactation  period  except  that  they  were  given  grain  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  to  3 
pounds  of  -.lilk — pretty  heavy  grain  f  eeding,  as  you'll  notice.     Well,  some  of 
the  results  were  rather  surprisir-g.     Tlie  cows  averaged  15»793  pounds  of  milk  and 
544  pounds  of  "butterfat.     This  was  more  than  on  roughage  alone  hut  i  lightly  less 
than  on  the  limited  grain  ration.     They  comsuined  almost  twice  as  much  grain  as 
they  did  when  fed  the  limited  ajiaount,  and  the  surprising  thing  is  that  they  con- 
stimed  considerahly  more  hay,  although  they  did  eat  less  siloge.    And  returns 
ahove  feed  cost  were  only  $135  per  cov;  as  compared  with  $180  on  limited  grain, 
and  $150  on  roughage  alone, 

How,  tho  question  is,  what  do  these  results  show?    But  before  we  try  to 
figure  that  out,  there  are  three  iiviportant  factors  to  have  in  mind. 

^irst,  f/Ir.  Dawson  points  out  that  the  10  cov:s  were  all  well-hred — all 
had  inlierited  the  capacity  for  high  milk  and  fat  production.     The  same  results 
could  not  "be  obtained  with  cows  of  low-producini;  capacity. 

Second,  the  feeding  periods  extending  over  the  entire  lactation  periods 
and  no  sudden  disturbing  changes  were  iiiade. 

In  the  third  place,  the  alfalfa  hay  and  silage  were  of  exceptionally  high 
qudity.    And  they  were  home-grown,  so  that  they  were  reasonably  cheap. 

Considering  these  facts,  Mr.  Dawson  sms  up  the  significance  of  the  results 
like  this; 

Tho. experiment  shows  conslusively  that  if  you  have  first  class  alfalfa  hay 
and  corn  silage  available — if  you  give  high-producing  dows  all  they  will  eat — 
and  if  you  supply  them  with  plenty  of  good  pasture  during  the  su^nmer— good  re- 
sults can  be  obtained  from  feeding  roughage  alone, 

Heturns  above  feed  cost  vrere  considerably  greater,  though,  when  ?.  limited 
amount  of  grain  was  fed.    And  llir,  Dawson  suggests  that  with  plenty  of  r'ood 


omical  to  feed  cowa  as  much  grairf  was  given  the  10  cows  in  their  HEAVI  grain 
ration. 

This  has  practical  application,  of  course,  mainly  in  the  regions  of  the 
West  and  Southwest  where  good  quality  alfalfa  hay  and  silage  are  available.  And 
it  is  also  especially  important  right  now,  with  buttcrfat  plentiful  and  low  in 
price. ^  Each  dairyman  has  to  figure  this  out  for  himself,  according  to  his  own 
conditions.    But,  in  general,  Mr.  Dawson  believes  it  may  be  said  that  now  is 
a  favorable  time  to  feed  lighter  on  grain. . .always  provided,  of  course,  that 
you  have  an  abundance  of  good  rotighage. 

If  you'd  like  to  get  more  information  on  this  experiment,  and  the  results 
of  it.,-  drop  me  a  note  and  I'll  get  you  a  copy  of  Department  of  Agriculture 
Technical  Bulletin  No.  116,     Incidentally  there  are  a  lot  of  other  things  in 
this  bulletin  you  might  be  interested  in.     It  is  the  report  of  dairy  work  at 
the  Huntley,  Montana,  field  station  for  the  10-year  period  1918  to  1927.  As 


doubtful  that  it  is  econ- 
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you  may  know,  Mr.  Dawson  is  supervising  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry 
field  stations. 

And  v/hile  I'm  on  the  subject,  I'll  squeeze  in  another  few  seconds  to  mention 
another  pulDlication  or  two  you  may  want.     Right  now,  some  of  you  may  have  use 
for  Farmeril  Bulletin  ITo.  1342-F,  entitled  "Dairy  Barn  Construction,"  or  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1214-F,  "Farm  Dairy  Houses.     Then  there  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
1473-F,  "'.Tashing  and  Sterilizing  Milking  Utensils,"  which  is  always  timely. 
■And  that's  all  today.    See  you  again  next  Friday. 

*** 

Al^nTOUlTCSIvSl'IT:     YOUR  FARI.I  REPORTER  AT  W.SHIIIGTON  has  Just  told  you  of  his  inter- 
view v/ith  Mr.  J .  R.  Dawson,  Department  of  Agricult-ore  dairy  hushandman,  on  the 
suli.ject,  "The  Three  Planes  of  Feeding."     I'll  read  over  the  n-umoers,  again,  of 
those  b'uLletins  he  mentioned;     "Dairy  Work  at  the  Hijntley  Field  Station," 
Technical  Bulletin  ITo.  115;  "Dairy  Barn  Construction,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
1342-F;  "Farm  Dairy  Houses,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1214-F;  and  "Fashinglond 
Sterilizing  Milk  Utensils."  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1473-F.    :7rite  for  them  to 
YOUR  FiRM  PuEPORTSR  at  Station  or  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washing- 
ton. 


